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The  Environment  in  Which  Statistical  Offices  Will  Work  in  Ten 

Years'  Time 
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This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  given  at  a  seminar  on 
Statistical  Services  in  Ten  Years’  Time  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  March  1977.  The  seminar  was  organized  by 
the  UN  Statistical  Commission  and  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe.  The  article  draws  on  com¬ 
ments  by  a  number  of  other  national  statistical  offices 
(Austria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France, 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States  of 
^  America,  Ytigoslavia),  but  basically  represents  a 
personal  view  rather  than  a  summary  of  these 
contributions. 

Introduction 

Looking  back  at  how  statistical  systems  here 
and  in  other  countries  have  changed  over  the 
last  10  years,  one  finds  differences  in  detail 
rather  than  in  fundamental  purpose  or  ap¬ 
proach.  I  suspect  the  same  will  be  true  when  in 
due  course  one  looks  back  from  1987  to  1977. 
Of  course  there  will  be  many  differences  in  the 
type  and  range  of  statistics  collected  and  in  the 
technology  used  for  their  collection  and 
analysis — but  I  doubt  whether  work  and  life  in  a 
statistical  office  will  be  fundamentally  different 
from  today.  Whether  it  is  or  not  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  general  environment,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  government  environment,  in  which 
the  offices  operate  and  it  is  with  this  that  the 
present  article  is  concerned. 

One  other  introductory  remark  needs  to  be 
made.  In  looking  10  years  ahead,  one  can  either 
speculate  on  what  is  likely  to  happen  or  discuss 
what  (in  one’s  own  view)  is  desirable.  I  shall  try, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  concentrate  on  the 
“likely,”  though  some  wishful  thinking  will 
creep  in:  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  temptation  of 


saying  how  official  statisticians  should — in  one’s 
own  view — react  to  likely  challenges.  But  the 
main  emphasis  is  on  the  problems  which  official 
statisticians  are  likely  to  face  in  10  years’  time. 

The  Current  Situation 

In  considering  the  future  environment,  two 
broad  facets  can  be  identified.  One  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  statistical  offices  to  the  rest  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  other  public  authorities;  the  other 
is  our  relation  with  nongovernment  groups  and 
individuals,  both  as  users  and  suppliers  of  data. 
The  former  bears  on  the  changing  role  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  and  what,  in  consequence,  may 
be  required  from  us;  the  latter  bears  on  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  business  community  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  raises  problems  such  as  privacy,  confi¬ 
dentiality  and  the  burden  of  form-filling. 

Before  gazing  into  the  future,  it  is  useful  to 
try  to  characterize  the  environment  in  which  we 
work  now — perhaps  with  a  10-year  backward 
glance  in  mind.  We  note  the  enormous  growth 
in  the  scale  of  official  statistics  in  most  coun¬ 
tries;  it  is  not  exceptional  for  the  statistical  of¬ 
fice  to  have  multiplied  in  its  professional  com¬ 
plement  by  a  factor  of  five  over  the  last  10 
years,  with  the  grades  of  the  top  people  much 
higher  than  before  and  with  greater  integration 
in  the  top  councils  of  government.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  public  expenditure  spent  on  statistics  has 
increased  substantially,  more  than  many  other 
parts  of  government.  The  range  of  statistics  col¬ 
lected  directly,  or  indirectly,  from  administra¬ 
tive  data  has  increased  beyond  recognition,  ac¬ 
companied  by  gains  in  accuracy  and  timeliness. 
The  technology  of  statistics  and  of  automatic 
data  processing  (.\DP)  facilities  has  improved. 
Decisionmakers  are  more  conscious  of  statistics 
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and  in  public  discussion  statistics  are  more 
prominent.  The  general  public,  both  as  indi¬ 
viduals  in  various  professional  groupings  and  in 
business,  are  more  sophisticated  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of,  and  respect  for,  statistics,  and  the 
standard  of  newspaper  comment  on,  and  use  of, 
statistics  is  greatly  improved.  In  short,  com¬ 
pared  with  10  years  ago,  we  have  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  statistics,  they  are  better  produced,  and  they 
are  used  more  intelligently.  If  this  sounds  com¬ 
placent,  the  last  year  or  two  have  removed  much 
of  the  grounds  for  complacency.  Defects  in  the 
system  have  become  more  apparent,  including 
prominent  errors  and  delays,  and  there  has 
been  some  opposition  to  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  made  by  the  collectors  of  statistics.  A 
more  critical  attitude  is  evident,  not  only  among 
policymakers  but  also  in  the  public,  whose  in¬ 
creasing  participation  in  policy  and  manage¬ 
ment  increases  their  appetite  for  good  data.  It  is 
against  this  background  of  increasing  demand, 
coupled  with  a  less  unquestioning  attitude,  that 
one  looks  10  years  ahead. 

The  Government  Environment 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  demands  of 
governments  for  more  and  better  statistics  has 
reflected  the  increase  in  government  itself. 
Wherever  one  looks,  governments  have  tended 
to  govern  more,  and  it  is  a  basic  question 
whether  this  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  There 
are  two  contradictory  streams  of  demand. 
People  and  organizations  call  for  more  interven¬ 
tion  and  services  from  government,  but  they 
also  express  growing  concern  about  the  extent 
of  government  intervention  in  their  lives;  many 
take  the  view  that  governments  should  govern 
less.  It  is  anyone’s  guess  to  what  extent  the  cries 
for  less  government  and  less  interference  will 
carry  the  day  against  the  opposite  view.  The 
chances  are  that  the  pressure  for  less  central 
government  will  have  some  success  though 
perhaps  not  enough  to  affect  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  appetite  for  official  statistics;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  will  make  the  climate  in  which  we 
work  tougher,  with  more  public  resistance  to 
requests  for  data,  and  thus  threats  to  reliability. 
At  the  same  time,  the  activities  and  importance 
of  regional  and  local  government  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  small  area 
statistics. 

But  even  if  one  assumes  that  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  environment  10  years  hence  will  be 


such  as  to  require  at  least  as  much  statistical 
support  as  today,  this  is  not  to  imply  an  un¬ 
changed  official  environment  for  statisticians. 
Far  from  it:  I  believe  that  the  continued  gov¬ 
ernment  demand  for  statistics  will  be  set  in  a 
very  changed  context. 

First,  resources  will  not  grow  in  parallel  with 
demands.  Throughout  the  world,  public  expen¬ 
diture  will  come  under  increasing  scrutiny  and 
the  size  and  growth  of  civil  services  in  particular 
will  be  kept  more  in  check,  including  the  statis¬ 
tical  activities.  Yet  the  demands  are  certain  to 
increase,  not  least  because  governments  them¬ 
selves  will  need  more  and  better  data  for  setting 
their  own  priorities.  An  increasing  conflict  be¬ 
tween  demands  and  resources  is  likely,  and  this 
will  mean: 

(1) a  greater  emphasis  on  efficiency  in  statisti¬ 
cal  organization  and  production  and  on  cost 
reduction  generally,  and  a  greater  reliance  on 
cheaper  (e.g.  administrative)  sources; 

(2)  a  much  greater  need  for  rational  setting  of 
statistical  priorities,  with  strictly  structured 
medium-term  statistical  programs  becoming 
the  norm — related  to  policy  needs,  and  with 
the  more  sophisticated  use  of  cost-benefit 
techniques  applied  to  statistics.  This  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  area  and  many  statistical  activities  are 
not  easy  to  quantify  in  terms  of  benefits;  but 
systematic  costing,  and  the  estimation  of 
benefits  wherever  possible,  must  be  the  aim. 
In  times  of  relatively  static  resources, 
priorities  are  vital — and  they  must  encompass 
all  parts  of  a  statistical  system. 

Second,  the  nature  of  government  demands  for 
statistics  is  likely  to  change.  This  is  meant  in 
several  senses: 

( 1 )  governments  attempt  to  steer 
economies — and,  up  to  a  point,  social 
developments — with  the  aid  of  statistics.  The 
statistical  boom  years  have  led  to  greater 
sophistication  among  policy  users  and  to  great 
expectations.  These  are  often  unfulfilled.  The 
indicators  can  be  less  accurate,  less  timely  and 
less  relevant  than  the  policymakers  expect, 
and  the  fact  that  the  expectations  are  often 
unrealistic  may  be  as  much  the  fault  of  the 
producers  as  of  the  users  of  statistics.  Expec¬ 
tations  and  achievements  must  be  brought 
closer  together,  with  a  much  greater  emphasis 
on  the  quality  of  the  data — in  terms  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  timeliness; 
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Trends  in  subject  matter  are  hard  to  predict. 
It  is  a  safe  bet  that  social  statistics  will  become 
even  more  important,  as  a  necessary  component 
of  increasingly  systematic  social  monitoring. 
Tbe  interrelations  between  different  social 
changes  will  call  for  measurement  as  social 
policymaking  becomes  more  sophisticated.  The 
social  consequences — often  secondary  or 
tertiary — of  economic  changes  will  need  to  be 
analyzed,  and  statistical  offices  may  be  led  into 
areas  of  measurement  which  are  at  present  re¬ 
garded  as  difficult,  even  impossible.  Statistics  on 
distributions  and  differentials  will  become  ever 
more  important.  Generally,  as  societies  and 
social  policies  become  less  compartmentalized 
and  more  integrated,  so  must  their  statistical 
analysis. 


(2)  government  users  of  statistics  will  look  for 
greater  simplicity.  The  flood  of  statistics  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  boom  years  sometimes 
confuses  or  fails  to  help.  The  search  will  in¬ 
creasingly  be  for  simple  summaries,  for  key 
indicators,  for  simple  ratber  than  complex 
models; 

(3)  policymakers  will  increasingly  want  to 
supplement  general  background  statistical  in¬ 
formation  with  data  bearing  on  specific 
problems — to  help  them  in  making  particular 
decisions  and  in  monitoring  their  conse¬ 
quences.  Microstatistics — relating  to  particular 
areas,  sectors  and  groups — will  become  more 
important,  and  overall  national  statistics 
perhaps  less  so; 

(4)  above  all,  policymakers  in  government  will 
expect  from  their  statistical  offices  not  so 
much  the  production  of  more  data  as,  increas¬ 
ingly,  their  analysis  and  interpretation.  The 
aim  will  be  “to  collect  less  and  use  more” — 
and  understandably  so.  Analytical  studies, 
rather  than  mere  presentations,  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  statistical  offices  of  the  1980’s, 
with — among  other  things — advances  in  the 
statistical  base  for  economic  and  social  fore¬ 
casts.  Statisticians  will  be  expected  to  come 
more  into  the  open  in  assessing  their  mean¬ 
ing.  Figures  will  be  expected  to  have  “quality 
labels”  attached  to  them.  The  greater  inter¬ 
pretative  role  will  demand  a  more  outward¬ 
going,  politically  sensitive  approach  (which, 
one  must  stress,  should — and  can — go  hand  in 
hand  with  total  professional  integrity). 

In  sum,  the  government  environment  10 
years  hence  will  be  tougher  as  regards  resources 
and  more  critical  about  what  official  statisticians 
produce.  The  magic  of  numbers  may  be  less 
seductive  than  now.  Ministers  and  top  adminis¬ 
trators  will  be  sophisticated  enough  about  statis¬ 
tics  to  want  guidance  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures,  as  well  as  greater  timeliness  and  rele¬ 
vance  in  the  figures  themselves;  they  will  want 
more  help  in  analysis  and  interpretation. 
Priorities  and  statistical  programs  will  have  to  be 
explicit,  with  M.vcr-orientation  (for  users  outside 
and  inside  government)  dominating  their 
choice.  Regular  routine  statistics  may  become 
less  important,  “one-off’  surveys  and  analysis 
more  so. 


The  Regional  and  Local  Environment 

The  previous  section  has  argued  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  environment  may  not  change 
dramatically  in  the  next  10  years,  though  the 
demands  on  the  statistical  services  will.  At  “sub¬ 
national”  levels  the  changes  are  likely  to  be 
more  basic.  A  continued  movement  towards  de¬ 
voted  and  dispersed  government  seems  likely  in 
many  countries.  The  trend  is  towards  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  large  units  and  a  “small  is 
beautiful”  atmosphere  will  add  to  other  pres¬ 
sures  for  a  greater  spread  of  decisionmaking 
and  administration. 

This  devolution  of  power  and  administrative 
functions  from  the  center  to  regional.  State, 
provincial  and  local  authorities  will  substantially 
change  the  context  in  which  statistical  offices 
work.  It  will  call  for  improved  small  area  data, 
and  there  will  be  a  need  for  coordination  to  en¬ 
sure  that  what  is  collected  and  produced  “lo¬ 
cally”  is  compatible  with  national  requirements. 
There  will  be  organizational  problems  in  how  to 
link  the  statistical  operations  of  local  offices  with 
their  central  counterparts.  To  the  extent  that 
the  former  have  administrative  automony,  it  will 
be  the  harder  to  sustain  an  integrated  statistical 
system  and  organization.  This  integration  is  so 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  statis¬ 
tics  that  organizational  splintering  will  need  to 
be  resisted,  or,  if  it  is  unavoidable,  accompanied 
by  strong  coordinating  machinery.  In  short  the 
changing  “local”  environment,  while  good  from 
the  point  of  view  of  encouraging  small  area 
data,  contains  within  it  organizational  difficul- 
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ties.  To  the  extent  that  decision  and  policy  mak¬ 
ing  becomes  increasingly  decentralized,  so  will 
the  statistical  services  have  to  be;  and  this  could 
be  a  major  change  in  environment. 

What  is  certain  is  that  subnational  authorities, 
whether  at  State,  regional  or  local  level,  will  in¬ 
creasingly  have  their  own  statistics,  research  and 
intelligence  units,  and  also  their  own  ADP  in¬ 
stallations.  Networks  of  local  computer/data 
banks  would  offer  advantages  in  supplying 
comparable  data,  but  this  will  raise  questions  of 
what  is  socially  acceptable  as  well  as  what  is 
technically  feasible. 

The  Public  Environment 

Dissemination. — Like  other  parts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  national  statistical  offices  impinge  on  pub¬ 
lic  life,  and  their  relation  with  the  public  is  a 
two-way  process.  On  the  one  hand,  the  public 
are  users  of  government  statistics,  and  on  the 
other  as  respondents  they  provide  the  straw 
with  which  the  statistical  bricks  are  made.  In 
both  senses,  the  environment  10  years  hence 
may  be  very  different,  from  now. 

National  statistical  offices  will  increasingly  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  data  on  which  policies 
are  based  more  readily  available  to  tbe  public  at 
large.  Greater  openness  will  be  expected  all 
round,  partly  because  there  will  be  greater  pub¬ 
lic  participation  in  decisionmaking  and  partly 
because  impatience  with  secrecy  is  likely  to 
grow.  More  specifically,  statisticians  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  available  data  collected  at  tbe 
public’s  expense  and  through  their  effort. 

The  public  of  the  1980’s  will  be  better  edu¬ 
cated  and  they  will  consistently  challenge  the 
decisions  of  government.  They  will  expect  to 
monitor  government  efficiency  by  using  official 
statistics  and  will  expect  readily  accessible,  con¬ 
venient  and  well-illustrated  statistical  publica¬ 
tions,  with  more  guidance  than  now  on  quality 
of  data  and  their  meaning.  Nongovernment 
users  will  become  more  important  in  tbe  think¬ 
ing  of  statistical  offices,  with  close  attention  to 
public  relations,  the  “marketing”  of  data,  and 
guidance  to  data  sources. 

For  the  supply  of  detailed  data,  traditional 
methods  of  dissemination  will  not  suffice  and 
new  technology  will  help.  Computer  terminal 
linkage  to  data  banks  holding  anonymous 
aggregate  data  will  become  widespread  and  the 
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use  of  visual  display  units  and  easy-to-use  ana¬ 
lytical  packages  will  further  facilitate  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  non-expert  user.  Detailed  guides 
to  the  data  available  in  this  way  will  be  needed. 
Such  developments  are  totally  feasible,  but  they 
will  involve  serious  technical  problems  of 
safeguarding  the  confidentiality  of  individual 
information.  In  any  case,  the  chances  are  that 
dissemination  of  statistics  will  be  a  mixture  rang¬ 
ing  from  conventional  publications  to  data  bank 
outputs,  rather  than  just  the  latter  as  might  once 
have  been  expected. 

Institutions  other  than  government  will  in¬ 
creasingly  analyze  and  present  statistics — e.g. 
trade  unions,  trade  associations,  stockbrokers, 
research  institutes.  In  this  way,  national  statisti¬ 
cal  offices  may  lose  the  near  monopoly  they 
enjoy  now,  and  there  will  be  risks  of  duplication 
and  confusion.  The  more  open  we  become  with 
official  statistics,  and  the  better  they  are,  the  less 
the  risks  will  be.  But  some  increase  in  statistical 
activity  outside  government  is  inevitable;  it  will 
give  the  concept  “official  statistics”  a  new  mean¬ 
ing,  and  will  call  for  strong  coordination  by  the 
central  office  if  confusion  is  to  be  avoided. 

Form-filling. — Whether  objection  to  the  bur¬ 
den  of  statistical  inquiries  placed  on  businesses 
and  individuals  will  harden  is  anyone’s  guess. 
There  could  be  increased  resistance  stemming 
from  concern  about  “over-government”  and  ob¬ 
jections  to  authority  in  general.  People  could 
become  more  concerned  about  privacy,  and 
business  firms — especially  small  ones — could  be¬ 
come  more  impatient  about  government- 
imposed  paperwork.  Against  this,  increased 
openness  and  persuasion  of  the  value  of  good 
statistics  could  influence  attitudes  in  a  more 
positive  direction. 

It  seems  sensible  to  proceed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  attitudes  may  harden.  National  statisti¬ 
cal  offices  will  have  to  ensure  that  society  does 
not  become,  or  consider  itself  to  be,  oversur¬ 
veyed.  Thorough  scrutiny  procedures  will  check 
that  all  government  surveys  are  strictly  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  each  item  of  data  sought  is  essen¬ 
tial.  There  will  also  be  calls  for  national  sta¬ 
tistical  offices  to  control  the  proliferation  of 
nongovernment  surveys,  though  this  may  prove 
difficult  to  implement.  Informing  the  public 
about  the  statistical  requirements  for  efficient 
government  and  explaining  the  reasons  for,  and 
uses  of,  the  surveys  is  important.  Respondents 
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will  expect  to  “get  something  direct”  out  of 
surveys — a  return  for  their  labors.  In  the  field 
of  business  surveys,  closer  links  between  statisti¬ 
cians  and  company  accountants  will  help.  The 
methods  of  data  collection  will  change  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  more  emphasis  on  reducing  the  bur¬ 
den  on  the  public  by,  for  example, 

1.  increasing  use  of  sample  surveys  (and  their 
careful  design  to  minimise  sample  sizes); 

2.  improving  form  design; 

3.  deriving  data  directly  from  business  and 
other  organizational  computers; 

4.  using  administrative  records  as  sources  of 
primary  data  more  systematically  and 
generally. 

The  use  of  compulsory  surveys  may  decline, 
and  therefore  there  will  be  greater  emphasis  on 
techniques  of  imputation  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  nonresponse.  However  100  per  cent 
surveys  will  still  be  necessary  to  provide  data  for 
grossing-up  procedures  and  for  the  sampling 
frames  themselves.  Regular  population  censuses 
(asking  for  only  a  limited  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion)  will  fulfill  part  of  this  need  and  registers, 
e.g.  of  businesses  and  properties,  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  with  other  types  of  surveys. 

Privacy  and  confidentiality. — The  subject  of  pri¬ 
vacy  is  intertwined  with  that  of  confidentiality 
and  the  public  will  continue  to  have  fears  relat¬ 
ing  to  both.  However,  subject  to  fears  on  confi¬ 
dentiality  being  allayed  by  well-publicized 
safeguards,  and  constraints  being  placed  on  the 
total  burden  of  statistical  inquiries,  it  is  possible 
that  public  attitudes  to  privacy  could  become 
more  relaxed  over  the  next  10  years,  and  that 
the  limits  to  what  one  can  ask,  successfully,  will 
be  widened.  This  is  hard  to  gauge,  and  it  is  just 
as  possible  that  citizens  will  increasingly  chal¬ 
lenge  the  right  of  government  to  ask  personal 
questions,  and  will  expect  stronger  justification 
for  them.  Which  trend  prevails  will  depend  on 
attitudes  to  government  at  the  time  and  on 
complex  economic  and  social  forces.  Most  likely, 
there  will  not  be  a  consistent  trend,  and  at¬ 
titudes  will  vary  from  country  to  country  and 
from  time  to  time. 

The  statistical  offices  will  certainly  have  a 
major  task  in  allaying  the  public’s  fears  on  con¬ 
fidentiality  at  a  time  when  there  will  be  more 


pressure  for  linking  of  data  and  the  creation  of 
data  banks,  and  when  all  the  technical  computer 
trends  may  suggest  a  less  safe  environment. 
Statistical  laws  to  cover  these  problems  will 
beome  commonplace  and,  where  there  is  no  ac¬ 
tual  legislation,  there  will  probably  be  codes  of 
conduct,  with  “watchdog”  bodies  set  up  to  sur¬ 
vey  their  implementation.  The  security  of  per¬ 
sonal  data  and  the  protection  of  business  data 
for  individual  firms  will  be  the  most  important 
aspects.  Confidence  on  these  and  related  points 
will  be  vital  if  statistical  offices  are  to  retain  the 
support  of  the  public. 

The  Technical  Environment^ 

The  previous  section  touched  on  aspects  of 
technology,  and  most  countries  in  their  contri¬ 
butions  discussed  developments  they  expected 
in  the  ADP  areas.  Dramatic  changes  in  com¬ 
puter  technology  can  be  anticipated  with  im¬ 
provements  in  hardware  and  the  likely  pre¬ 
dominance  of  minicomputers.  New  input  and 
output  technologies  are  likely,  with  much  refer¬ 
ence  to  optical  character  reading,  microfilms, 
microfiche  etc.  Processing  should  become  faster 
and  more  efficient.  Linkage  facilities  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  much  easier,  facilitating  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  integrated  information  systems, 
including  linkages  with  computers  of  large 
companies,  facilitating  the  supply  of  data  to  and 
from  them.  Administrative  records  are  expected 
to  be  increasingly  computerized  with  statistical 
outputs  as  an  essential  by-product.  Access  to 
anonymous  computer-held  information  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  easier,  with  facilities  for 
“browsing”  and  interrogating  the  data  banks,  so 
that  analysis  of  basic  data  can  be  done  more 
easily. 

The  potentialities  are  great  and  one  can  un¬ 
derstand  why  statistical  offices  use  phrases  like 
“computer  revolution”  when  looking  10  years 
ahead.  But  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  danger 
that  statisticians  will  be  mesmerized  by  ADP  de¬ 
velopments,  and  will  be  led  into  the  construction 
of  increasingly  complex  data  systems  when  what 
they  may  be  wanted  is  simplicity  and  better  use 
of  the  data  already  held.  These  dangers  can  be 
partly  avoided  if  establishments  have  more  con¬ 
trol  over  ADP  developments,  in  short,  if  the  user 


'  This  was  the  subject  of  a  separate  session  at  the  seminar 
and  is  touched  on  only  briefly  here. 
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voice  (in  this  case  that  of  statisticians)  is  given 
more  weight.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
questions  of  privacy  and  confidentiality,  and 
these  too  must  be  given  greater  weight  in  decid¬ 
ing  how  to  develop  the  computer  side  of  statisti¬ 
cal  offices. 

The  moral  seems  to  be  to  proceed  with  the 
technical  developments  that  now  lie  within  our 
grasp,  but  not  to  be  carried  away  by  them  into 
areas  where  they  might  harm  rather  than  help 
the  service  statisticians  give  to  governments  and 
to  the  public.  The  main  need  will  be  for  statisti¬ 
cians  to  make  better,  more  sensitive  and  more 
relevant  use  of  data,  and  to  th.e  extent  that 
computers  help  with  this,  they  are  to  the  good; 
to  the  extent  that  they  distract  from  this  aim, 
they  should  be  treated  with  caution. 

The  Professional  and  Academic  Environment 

The  professional  environment  for  statisticians 
working  in  government  may  well  change.  True, 
the  main  responsibility  for  collecting  and  pro¬ 
ducing  statistics  will  remain  theirs,  but  if  they  do 
not  rise  to  the  challenge  of  a  greater  analytical 
and  interpretative  contribution,  this  role  may 
well  be  taken  over  increasingly  by  other  social 
scientists.  This  would  reduce  statisticians  to 
mere  data-providers  which  would  be  a  great 
pity.  Professional  statisticians  have  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  in  interpreting  their  data  and 
they  should  not  shy  away  from  it.  Interaction 
with  administrators  will  become  better  as  they 
become  more  numerate,  and  statisticians  more 
literate.  Interdisciplinary  teams  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  more  commonplace. 

Already  tbe  borderlines  between  different 
kinds  of  specialists  are  becoming  more  blurred. 
Economists  and  statisticians  already  overlap  in 
their  functions,  and  are  also  likely  to  do  so  in¬ 
creasingly.  Overlaps  and  relationships  between 
statisticians  and  accountants,  ADP  specialists, 
operational  research  specialists  and  other 
groups  are  also  likely  to  grow,  and  the  breed 
called  “statisticians’  may  become  less  distinct 
and  identifiable.  This  is  not  harmful  as  long  as 
the  central  core  of  the  statistician’s  work  re¬ 
mains  clear  and  represents  a  distinct  profes¬ 
sional  contribution.  At  the  edges,  the  more  he 
comes  to  interact  with  other  specialists  and  with 
“generalists”,  the  better. 

A  very  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  present 
situation  is  the  gap  between  official  statisticians 


and  the  academic  statistical  community.  This 
was  the  main  thesis  in  Mr.  Petter  Jacob  Bjerve’s 
presidential  address  to  the  Warsaw  session  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  1975 
and  was  also  discussed  by  me  in  a  paper  to  the 
American  Statistical  Association  in  1975;  it  need 
not  therefore  be  labored  here.  What  is  apparent 
is  that  in  most  countries  official  statisticians  are 
relatively  remote  from  what  goes  on  in  univer¬ 
sity  statistical  departments.  Too  often  they  make 
little  use  of  advanced  statistical  techniques,  are 
not  in  close  contact  with  teaching  and  research, 
and  do  not  generally  contribute  to  university  ac¬ 
tivities;  all  this  is  in  a  situation  where  official 
statistical  work  could  no  doubt  benefit  from  the 
help  of  the  academic  community  (as  quickly  be¬ 
comes  clear  when  academic  consultants  are 
usedj.  On  the  whole,  university  statisticians,  at 
any  rate  in  mathematical  and  theoretical  statisti¬ 
cal  departments,  take  fairly  little  interest  in  offi¬ 
cial  statistics,  though  the  course  work  and  re¬ 
search  in  academic  departments  could  benefit  if 
more  of  it  was  built  around  problems  arising  in 
official  statistics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  10  years 
hence  the  bridge  will  have  been  narrowed.  The 
difference  between  theory  and  practice  seems  to 
grow  each  year,  with  increasing  splintering  of 
the  profession.  Both  sides — the  theoreticians 
and  the  practitioners — lose  from  the  gap.  In 
particular  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  courses  in  statis¬ 
tics  will  encompass  a  more  practical  outlook, 
with  applications  in  official  statistics  having  as 
much  prominence  as  those  in  businesses,  ag¬ 
riculture,  research  and  so  forth.  This  is  all  the 
more  vital  if,  as  is  argued  here,  statisticians  in 
government  are  to  play  a  more  analytical  role; 
they  should  emerge  from  their  university 
courses  with  a  well-balanced  background.  In  re¬ 
turn,  we  must  serve  the  academic  fraternity 
better — in  particular  by  greater  openness  and 
access. 


International  Environ  merit 

A  brief  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the  way 
the  international  environment  for  work  of 
statistical  offices  will  change.  This  will  vary  with 
the  organizations.  In  cases  their  influence  will 
be  felt  mainly  in  the  search  for  more  compara¬ 
ble  statistical  concepts  and  in  tbe  development 
of  accepted  international  standards  and  classifi¬ 
cations.  These  objectives  are  likely  to  be  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  greater  use  of  ADP,  and  there  will 
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be  increased  pressure  for  the  use  of  common 
coding  systems  in  areas  of  mutual  interest,  for 
example  documentation  concerned  with  inter¬ 
national  trade.  Just  because  international  fac¬ 
tors  increasingly  affect  national  environments, 
the  pressures  from  international  organizations 
for  better  and  more  coordinated  data  will 
intensify. 

International  organizations  may  increasingly 
sponsor  the  collection  of  new  data  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  intercountry  comparisons.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  likely  where  the  organization  has  a 
formal,  and  partly  binding,  relationship  with  its 
members.  Such  organisations  may  well  become 
tougher  in  their  demands,  and  this  will  cause  in¬ 
creasing  priority  choices  for  national  offices  in 
times  of  scarce  resources. 

The  study  of  international  problems  as 
such — e.g.  relations  between  economies,  mar¬ 
kets,  population  movements  and  so  forth — may 
grow  as  countries  become  more  intertwined, 
and  this  would  intensify  the  demand  for  inter¬ 
national  and  internationally  comparable  statis¬ 
tics. 


Concluding  Remarks 

I  have  looked  at  various  ways  in  which  the  en¬ 
vironment  for  official  statistics  may  alter  in  the 
coming  decade,  in  realistic  terms,  avoiding  fan¬ 
ciful  speculation.  Trends  likely  to  affect  many 
countries,  rather  than  a  few  exceptional  ones, 
have  been  emphasized. 

What  emerges  is  a  challenging  situation.  De¬ 
mands  are  likely  to  increase  more  than  the  re¬ 
sources  needed  for  satisfying  them.  There  will 
thus  have  to  be  stricter  priority-setting  and  em¬ 
phasis  on  efficiency.  While  one  can  assume  a 
continuing,  perhaps  a  growing,  respect  for  the 
role  of  statisticians,  users  of  statistics  will  be 
more  critical.  The  statistical  honeymoon  of  the 
immediate  post-war  decades  is  over.  A  more 
critical  scrutiny,  from  within  government  as  well 
as  from  outside,  will  be  applied  to  official  data. 


and  we  will  be  expected  to  be  more  forthcoming 
about  the  quality  of  our  figures  and  more  help¬ 
ful  in  analyzing  and  interpreting  them.  At  the 
.same  time,  the  increasing  dispersal  of  decision¬ 
making  will  call  for  major  improvements  in 
small  area  data.  The  public  generally  will  be¬ 
come  more  demanding,  and  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  more  resistant  to  data  collection  and 
worried  about  privacy  and  confidentiality.  The 
more  open  statisticians  are,  the  more  effective 
in  explaining  why  they  want  data  and  how  they 
plan  to  use  them,  and  the  better  they  become  in 
disseminating  statistics,  the  more  cooperation 
will  they  get  from  the  public.  Statistical  offices 
will  need  to  become  more  outward-looking  and 
very  user-oriented. 

A  more  fundamental  organizational  problem 
may  arise  from  some  of  the  developments  I 
have  discussed.  Several  of  the  trends  foreseen 
for  the  next  decade  imply  a  “splintering”  in 
statistical  activities,  away  from  an  integrated  ap¬ 
proach;  moves  to  more  ad  hoc  surveys,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  regular  statistics,  can  have  this  effect  as 
can  a  greater  stress  on  analysis  and  interpreta¬ 
tion;  the  building  up  of  regional  and  local  statis¬ 
tics  can  obviously  have  this  effect;  so  can  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  statistical  activities  outside  gov¬ 
ernment.  All  these  tendencies  could  weaken  the 
build-up  of  integrated  systems  which  has, 
rightly,  characterized  the  last  decade  or  two;  and 
could  result  in  a  profusion  of  autonomous  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  could  undo  progress  made  in 
recent  years  in  creating  integrated  and  co¬ 
ordinated  statistical  operations.  One  possible 
outcome  could  be  for  statisticians  to  become 
confined  to  “data  factories”,  with  analysis  and 
presentation  and  use  looked  after  elsewhere  by 
people  with  other  labels.  This  would  be  highly 
undesirable  in  terms  of  the  integrity  and  proper 
interpretation  of  the  data  and  must  be  avoided. 
The  aim  of  achieving  both  relevance  to  policy 
and  integrity,  will  remain  one  major  issue  to 
wrestle  with,  and  the  establishment  of  strong 
coordination  arrangements  to  counter  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  “splintering”  in  statistical  activities  will 
be  another. 
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A  Frameiuork  for  Planning  U.S.  Federal  Statistics,  1978-1989 

(Draft  Chapters) 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 

Introduction 

Agriculture  has  a  long  history  of  importance  rural  communities  became  an  important  topic  as 


in  s  atistical  programs.  From  early  data  collec¬ 
tion  programs  started  in  the  1840’s  by  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
statistics  for  agriculture  evolved  to  meet  the  in¬ 
formational  needs  of  the  industry  as  it  went 
through  expansion  and  commercialization.  Most 
of  the  early  data  system  was  developed  to  aid 
commerce  because  the  majority  of  people  were 
on  farms.  Fhe  common  theme  was  that  indi¬ 
viduals,  given  sufficient  information,  would 
make  rational  production  decisions  leading  to 
economic  stability.  The  main  purpose  of  statis¬ 
tics  on  agriculture  in  the  19th  century  was  to  se¬ 
cure  a  fair  price  for  the  farmer  and,  hence,  a 
fair  cost  to  the  consumer. 

F.xpansion  of  agricultural  statistics  into  new 
areas  such  as  prices,  the  parity  price  formula, 
labor  supplies,  farm  credit,  and  price  spreads 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  1900’s.  World 
War  I,  the  Great  Depression,  and  continued 
change  in  the  agricultural  industry  brought  new 
demands  for  agricultural  statistics.  The  growing 
industrialization  of  the  Nation  along  with  swings 
in  the  economy  brought  on  a  larger  governmen¬ 
tal  role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  The  need  for 
more  information  on  the  agricultural  economy 
by  government  policymakers  developed  into 
another  important  role  for  agricultural  statis¬ 
tics.  Sector  accounts  on  income,  expenditures, 
debts  and  assets  were  developed,  forecasting 
and  analytical  efforts  were  increased,  and  cur¬ 
rent  conditions  in  agriculture  were  analyzed  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Fhe  agenda  for  agricultural  policymakers  has 
continued  to  expand  since  the  1930’s.  The  de¬ 
velopment  and  general  economic  conditions  of 
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the  number  of  people  making  a  living  from 
farming  declined.  The  performance  of  the  en¬ 
tire  food  and  fiber  sector,  from  input  suppliers 
through  production,  processing,  wholesaling 
and  retailing,  has  become  a  more  important  pol¬ 
icy  concern.  Interests  of  consumer  in  adequate 
supplies  of  food  at  reasonable  or  fair  prices  and 
the  economic  conditions  in  rural  areas  have 
merged  into  concerns  about  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  and  control  of  the  farm  sector.  Finally,  the 
significantly  increased  importance  of  interna¬ 
tional  markets  for  food  and  fiber  and  problems 
with  the  environment  have  created  important 
new  policy  concerns  for  agriculture. 

These  broader  areas  of  public  policies  affect¬ 
ing  agriculture  have  created  new  demands  for 
data  and  information.  One  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  existing  system  of  agricultural  and 
rural  statistics  is  that  it  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  data  needs  of  these  broader  policy  issues.  A 
second  major  problem  is  that  the  data  system 
has  not  been  updated  to  reflect  the  changing 
economic  structure  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

Major  User  Groups 

Users  of  statistics  on  agriculture  can  be  clas¬ 
sified  into  four  broad  catagories:  production, 
processing  and  handling,  consumers  and  policy 
and  research  institutions.  Those  involved  in 
production  or  supplying  inputs  for  production 
are  farmers  and  their  commodity  organizations, 
production  scientists,  financial  institutions  and 
companies  supplying  fertilizer,  pesticides  and 
other  inputs. 

Processors  and  handlers  are  traditionally  as¬ 
signed  that  segment  of  the  marketing  chain 
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Editor’s  Note 

In  previous  issues  of  Statistical  Reporter  there  have 
been  several  discussions  of  the  planning  process  as¬ 
sociated  with  preparing  A  Framework  for  Planning 
U.S.  Federal  Statistics,  1978-1989.  The  text  of  the 
Framework  is  in  the  process  of  being  prepared  and 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  statistical  agencies.  A  revised 
draft  has  been  the  subject  of  public  review  and  com¬ 
ment  during  1977.  Since  this  material  is  presented 
here  in  preliminary  form,  it  should  not  be  viewed  as 
representing  decisions  concerning  policy  matters. 

Selected  drafts  of  various  sections  of  the 
Framework  have  appeared  in  Statistical  Reporter.  While 
preliminary  in  nature,  these  drafts  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  order  to  facilitate  wide  review  of  the  mate¬ 
rials.  Published  in  this  issue  are  the  chapters  on  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Statistics,  National  Economic  Accounts,  and 
Science  and  Technology  Statistics.  The  following 
chapters  have  appeared  in  previous  issues:  Price 
Statistics  (revised)  and  Transportation  Statistics  (Sep¬ 
tember  1977);  Income  Maintenance  and  Welfare 
Statistics  (August  1977);  Organization  and  Opera¬ 
tions  of  U.S.  Federal  Statistical  Agencies,  Housing 
and  Canninunity  Development  Statistics,  l.ongitudinal 
Surveys,  and  Economic  and  Social  Statistics  in  the 
Uoming  Decade  (July  1977);  Health  Statistics,  Popu¬ 
lation  Statistics,  and  Standards  for  Statistical 
Methodology  (^June  1977);  Energy  Statistics,  Educa¬ 
tion  Statistics,  Income,  Wealth,  and  Consumption; 
and  Social  Indicators  and  Social  Accounts  (May 
1977);  Labor  Statistics,  Production  and  Distribution 
Statistics,  Statistics  on  the  Environment  and  on  Oc¬ 
cupational  Health  and  Safety,  Civil  Rights  Data,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Staffing  and  Professional  Staff  Training, 
and  Interagency  Funding  (April  1977);  Price  Statis¬ 
tics  (March  1977);  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  (Feb¬ 
ruary  1977);  Confidentiality  of  Statistical  and  Re¬ 
search  Data  (January  1977);  User  Access — Data 
Banks  (December  1976);  Federal-State  Cooperative 
Systems  of  Data  Collection  (November  1976);  Long- 
Term  Economic  Growth  Models  (October  1976).  For 
a  full  outline  of  the  overall  Framework,  see  pages 
207-209  of  Statistical  Reporter  for  May  1976. 

F'or  background  statements  on  the  planning  proc¬ 
ess,  see  Joseph  W.  Duncan,  “Developing  Better 
Long-Range  Plans  for  Federal  Statistics,"  Statistical 
Reporter,  October  1974;  Robert  W.  Raynsford,  “The 
Interagency  Statistical  Planning  Effort,  1975,”  Statis¬ 
tical  Reporter,  September,  1975;  and  Paul  O'Neil, 
“OMB’s  Role  in  Planning  and  Coordination  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Statistics,"  Statistical  Reporter,  May  1976. 

Comments  on  these  materials  should  be  sent  to  Of¬ 
fice  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 


from  receipt  of  raw  farm  products  to  consumer. 
This  includes  such  functions  as  transportation, 
storage,  processing,  packaging,  and  marketing. 

Consumers  include  both  the  organized  and 
unorganized  who  wish  to  stretch  the  budget  or 
improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  the  diet. 
Users  in  this  category  range  from  individual 
households  to  large  foreign  corporations  in  the 
U.S.  market  who  buy  agricultural  products. 

The  most  obvious  institutions  interested  in 
agricultural  statistics  are  governments  and  uni¬ 
versities,  both  of  which  are  interested  in  the 
policies  and  programs  that  affect  the  structure 
and  performance  of  the  food  and  fiber  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
rural  people.  There  is  a  vast  array  of  natural  re¬ 
source,  food,  environmental,  energy,  economic 
and  social  policies  and  programs  that  regulate, 
support  or  impact  in  other  ways  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  and  rural  people. 

Responsible  Agencies  and  Basic 
Core  Programs 

The  organizations  primarily  responsible  for 
the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  statistics  are  (1)  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  (2)  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  (3)  State  departments  of 
agriculture. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Stalislical  Reporting  Service. — The  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  (SRS)  is  the  USDA’s  principal 
agency  for  collecting  and  publishing  data  on 
domestic  agriculture.  SRS  prepares  estimates 
pertaining  to  the  current  year’s  crops,  livestock, 
poultry,  dairy,  prices,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
agricultural  economy.  Most  of  these  data  are 
collected  through  numerous  short  surveys 
rather  than  comprehensive  surveys  of  entire 
farm  operations.  Statistics  are  regularly  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  national  and  State  level  and  occa¬ 
sionally  for  countries.  Reports  are  issued  con¬ 
taining  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual 
data  for  a  wide  array  of  commodities  or  other 
data  items.  This  continuous  flow  of  data  on 
domestic  agriculture  is  produced  in  a  very 
timely  manner  for  continuous  and  up-to-date 
appraisal  of  the  domestic  agriculture  economy. 

Current  crop  reports  provide  estimates  of 
acreages  farmers  intend  to  plant  in  the  coming 
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season,  the  acres  planted  and  harvested,  pro¬ 
duction,  disposition  of  the  crop,  and  remaining 
stocks.  Forecasts  of  yield  and  production  are  is¬ 
sued  monthly  during  the  growing  season  based 
on  information  voluntarily  supplied  by  farmers 
and  from  counts,  measurements,  and  observa¬ 
tions  made  in  sample  fields  by  SRS 
enumerators. 

Livestock  and  poultry  reports  include  esti¬ 
mates  of  inventory  numbers  at  regular  intervals 
during  tbe  year.  Reports  also  cover  breeding  in¬ 
tentions,  births,  hatchings,  number  on  feed, 
wool  and  mohair  production,  numbers 
slaughtered,  meat  and  egg  production,  and  dis¬ 
position  and  value. 

Dairy  reports  indicate  numbers  of  milk  cows, 
monthly  and  annual  milk  production,  and  use 
of  milk.  Production  of  major  manufactured 
dairy  products  is  reported  weekly,  monthly,  and 
annually. 

Reports  published  by  SRS  show  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  nearly  200  products  and 
prices  paid  for  about  500  items  needed  for  pro¬ 
duction,  indexes  of  prices  received  and  paid, 
parity  prices,  and  season  average  prices  of 
crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products. 

Other  reports  by  SRS  deal  with  farm  labor 
and  wages,  fertilizer,  seeds,  bees  and  honey, 
mink,  naval  stores,  cold  storage  holdings,  and 
other  miscellaneous  agricultural  elements. 

In  addition,  SRS  has  been  conducting  a  re¬ 
search  program  in  the  use  of  satellite  observa¬ 
tion  techniques  to  provide  information  on  the 
extent  and  type  of  U.S.  crops.  The  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  use  LANDSAT  (previously 
named  ERTS)  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  crop 
acreage  estimates  for  small  areas  and  to  improve 
the  land  use  stratification  for  area  sampling 
frames.  This  program,  Vv-hile  potentially  valu¬ 
able,  is  still  in  the  experimental  phase  and  is  not 
intended,  in  its  application,  as  a  substitute  for 
direct  surveys. 

Economic  Research  Service. — The  Economic  Re¬ 
search  Service  (ERS),  the  major  analytical  arm 
of  USD  A  for  economic  and  social  science,  car¬ 
ries  out  an  extensive  program  of  current  statis¬ 
tics,  analysis,  and  forecasting  on;  consumption 
and  utilization  of  agricultural  products,  farm 
income,  price  spreads  and  marketing  costs,  farm 
population,  land  tenure  and  use,  farming  prac¬ 


tices,  production  inputs,  farm  real  estate  values 
and  transfers,  farm  dtbt  and  assets,  and  inter¬ 
national  trade.  Other  important  areas  of  work 
are  in  water  resource  planning,  environmental 
impacts,  and  development  of  communities  and 
services  in  rural  areas. 

Reports  prepared  by  ERS  are  compiled 
largely  from  data  collected  by  other  agencies 
such  as  SRS,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  many  areas  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  broad  coverage  of  subject  matter  by  ERS 
makes  data  from  almost  all  other  Federal  de¬ 
partments  useful  to  their  mission.  ERS  statistical 
estimates  are  important  to  other  agencies  within 
and  without  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
well.  One  of  the  major  examples  of  the  latter  is 
the  use  of  ERS  estimates  of  farm  income  by  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Department  of 
Commerce  in  estimating  components  of  U.S. 
gross  national  product  and  income. 

Agricultural  Research  Service. — The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Service  issues  periodic  reports  on 
household  food  consumption  and  about  once 
every  10  years  sponsors  a  national  survey  of  nu¬ 
trition  and  food  consumption.  The  food  con¬ 
sumption  survey,  for  which  data  is  currently 
being  collected,  is  of  particular  importance  to 
the  estimates  made  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  E,ducation,  and  Welfare  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  of  the  number  of  families  in 
poverty  and  of  the  cost  of  various  levels  of  the 
standard  family  budget. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. — The  Foreign  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Service  (FAS)  is  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  a  worldwide  agricultural  intelligence 
and  reporting  system  to  assist  U.S.  agricultural 
industry  in  its  foreign  trade.  Tbis  is  done 
through  a  continuous  program  of  reporting  by 
agricultural  attaches  and  officers  located  in  64 
posts  throughout  the  world  covering  some  114 
countries.  Reports  deal  with  estimates  of  com¬ 
modity  supplies  and  use,  foreign  government 
policies,  analysis  of  supply  and  demand  condi¬ 
tions,  commercial  trade  relationships  and  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  analyzes  ag¬ 
ricultural  information  essential  to  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  foreign  supply  and  demand  conditions 
in  order  to  provide  estimates  of  the  current 
situation  and  to  forecast  the  export  potential  for 
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specific  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  FAS  is 
also  responsible  for  determining  the  utility  and 
cost  effectiveness  of  using  satellite,  meteorologi¬ 
cal  and  climatological  data  to  predict  global 
production  of  major  crops. 

Despite  the  important  information  functions 
performed  by  FAS  their  major  mission  is  not  to 
provide  statistics.  FAS  is  a  program  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  facilitating  U.S.  agricultural  trade. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. — The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service  (AMS)  is  another  pro¬ 
gram  agency  of  USDA  that  is  partially  involved 
in  providing  statistics.  AMS  operates  an  exten¬ 
sive  system  to  collect  spot  market  price  quota¬ 
tions  at  numerous  markets  on  a  daily  basis. 
Livestock,  fruit,  vegetable,  grain  and  other 
commodity  markets  are  monitored,  and  infor¬ 
mation  is  published  by  AMS  through  the  various 
news  media.  The  purpose  of  this  information  is 
to  assist  farmers  and  others  in  making  day-to- 
day  marketing  decisions. 

Forest  Service. — The  Forest  Service  maintains 
statistical  information  on  area  and  condition  of 
forest  land,  volume,  and  quality  of  standing 
timber,  rates  of  timber  growth  and  mortality, 
volume  of  timber  cuts,  present  consumption 
and  probable  future  trends  in  requirements  for 
forest  products,  costs  and  returns  of  timber 
growing,  price  and  market  information  for 
forest  products,  and  administrative  statistics 
covering  the  national  forests  and  State  coopera¬ 
tive  programs. 

Administrative  statistics. — Data  collected  by 
agencies  in  monitoring  their  programs  prove  to 
be  useful  to  ERS  and  SRS.  The  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  data  on 
tobacco  marketing,  for  example,  is  used  as  a 
check  on  SRS  statistics.  Land  use  and  conserva¬ 
tion  needs  data  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice  are  improtant  to  ERS.  Other  examples  are 
livestock  slaughter  data  from  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration  and  railroad  car 
loading  and  movement  data  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  and  private  industry 
sources. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Bureau  of  the  Census. — The  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  conducts  the  census  of  agriculture  as  a  com¬ 
plete  count  once  every  5  years.  Historically,  the 
census  was  conducted  by  interviewers.  Begin¬ 


ning  with  the  1969  census,  data  collection  has 
been  done  by  mail.  County,  State,  and  national 
level  data  on  acreage  and  production  for  most 
crops  grown,  livestock  numbers  by  species,  sales 
of  commodities  produced,  expenditures,  land 
use,  irrigation  and  drainage,  use  of  purchased 
inputs,  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  farm 
operation  are  collected  and  published,  using 
USDA  data  collected  from  a  land  area  sampling 
frame  to  estimate  degree  of  incompleteness. 

The  census  of  agriculture  provides  the  only 
comprehensive  detailed  set  of  data  on  agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  county  level.  The  importance  of 
these  county  data  to  data  users  was  recently 
reaffirmed  in  a  study  of  the  needs  and  uses  of 
census  data.  The  comprehensive  census  survey 
of  the  whole  farm  operation  also  allows  numer¬ 
ous  important  cross-tabulations  by  size  of  busi¬ 
ness,  type  of  farm,  land  tenure  classes,  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  operator,  and  form  of  business 
organization.  Thus,  the  census  is  valuable  as  an 
historical  series,  to  describe  the  changes  in  the 
structure  of  agriculture  over  time.  While  it  is 
useful  for  long-range  evaluation,  its  frequency 
and  publication  schedule  mean  that  the  census 
of  agriculture  must  often  be  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  data  sources  for  current  policy 
analysis,  particularly  that  related  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  commodities. 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  law,  the  taking  of  the 
next  two  censuses  of  agriculture  will  be  acceler¬ 
ated  (4  years  after  the  previous  census)  so  that, 
by  1982,  the  census  will  pertain  to  the  same  ref¬ 
erence  data  as  the  other  economic  censuses 
(e.g.,  manufacturing,  mining,  transportation, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  services). 

Data  produced  by  other  divisions  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  are  also  very  important  in  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics.  Monthly  data  on  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  products  and  economic 
data  on  farm  input,  food  processing  and  food 
wholesaling  and  retailing  industries  are  exam¬ 
ples.  The  census  of  population  and  housing  and 
the  census  of  governments  also  provide  impor¬ 
tant  information  for  statistics  and  analysis  re¬ 
lated  to  rural  area  development.  Data  collected 
by  the  Census  Bureau  for  other  agencies  such  as 
the  annual  housing  survey  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
hired  farm  work  force  for  ERS  are  also  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  analysis  of  conditions  in  rural  areas. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  USD  A  statistical  system  was  not  designed 
to  accommodate  the  level  of  detail  or  coverage 
of  specific  commodities  needed  by  all  State  gov¬ 
ernments.  Developing  most  county  level  data  is 
considered  to  be  the  responsibility  of  each  State, 
if  data  from  the  quinquennial  census  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  not  current  enough  to  be  sufficient. 

Cairrent  statistical  information  to  accommo¬ 
date  particular  needs  of  the  States  is  provided 
through  a  joint  effort  by  SRS  and  individual 
State  departments  of  agriculture  or  comparable 
organizations.  Available  State  and  Federal  funds 
are  combined  under  a  cooperative  agreement 
which  yields  current  statistical  information  for 
use  by  both  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

The  agricultural  data  needs  and  interests 
within  the  respective  States  vary  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  scope  because  of  the  relative  importance 
of  particular  commodities.  Financial  inputs  by 
the  States  are  also  highly  variable  but  correlated 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  agriculture  in  a  State’s  economy. 

Important  Problems  and  Improvements 

Data  on  agriculture  and  rural  areas  covers  a 
broad  variety  of  subject  matter  as  was  discussed 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  Many  of  the  data  needs 
and  problems  will  not  be  discussed  here  in  detail 
because  they  are  included  in  several  other  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Framework.  What  is  important  to 
remember  is  that  statistics  on  population,  hous¬ 
ing,  income,  health,  education,  employment, 
etc.  must  be  collected  with  sufficient  frequency 
and  sample  size  to  provide  information  on  rural 
people  as  a  subset  of  the  entire  population.  At 
the  same  time,  statistical  programs  on  energy, 
environment,  finance,  natural  resources,  labor, 
manufacturing  industries,  wholesale  industries, 
and  retail  industries  need  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  establishments  and  production 
practices  in  the  food  and  fiber  sector. 

Institutions  and  agencies  that  produce  and 
use  agriculture  and  rural  statistics  have  in¬ 
creased  their  level  of  self-examination  in  recent 
years.  The  American  Agricultural  Economics 
Associations,  through  the  formation  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  Economic  Statistics  Committee,  has 
played  a  lead  role  in  encouraging  the  renewal 
and  updating  of  agriculture  and  rural  data 
systems. 


This  committee,  aided  by  the  cooperation  of 
ERS  and  SRS  in  USDA  has  had  several  task 
groups  examine  and  recommend  changes  in 
specific  parts  of  the  agricultural  data  system. 
Reports  on  the  farm  income  accounts  and  the 
price  spread,  market  basket  and  market  bill 
work  have  been  published.  Recent  reports  on 
agricultural  prices,  farm  labor,  nonfarm  labor 
in  rural  areas,  measurement  of  economic  well¬ 
being  of  people  engaged  in  farming,  and  meas¬ 
urement  of  capacity  of  the  farm  industry  will  be 
published  soon. 

Two  other  recent  reports  provide  additional 
evaluation  of  agricultural  statistics.  One  is  the 
August,  1976  report  Food  Information  Systems 
produced  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess¬ 
ment,  U.S.  Congress.  The  other  is  the  report  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Gross  National 
Product  Data  Improvement  which  includes  a 
chapter  on  the  farm  income  accounts. 

CONCEPTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  major  criticism  of  agricultural  statistics  is 
conceptual  obsolescence.  Parts  of  the  current 
data  system  do  not  measure  the  right  things  and 
do  not  provide  information  or  indicators  for 
some  of  the  important  economic  and  social  pol¬ 
icy  questions. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  conceptual  ob¬ 
solescence  is  the  broader  set  of  policy  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  agriculture  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter.  Lack  of  statistics  or  lack  of  integration 
of  existing  statistics  on  natural  resources,  envi¬ 
ronment,  foreign  markets,  food  processing  and 
distribution  industries  and  rural  communities 
and  people  have  caused  the  agricultural  data 
system  to  be  inadequate  on  these  policy  issues. 

A  second  major  reason  for  conceptual  ob¬ 
solescence  is  the  significant  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  economic  structure  of  the 
farm  sector.  Most  of  this  obsolescence  occurs  in 
statistics  that  are  designed  as  industry  level  indi¬ 
cators  of  performance  or  of  economic  well¬ 
being.  Out-dated  concepts  are  also  reinforced  in 
major  cross-classifications  of  data  for  the  sector. 

The  major  sector  level  or  aggregate  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics  imply  who  controls,  who  gains,  and 
who  loses  as  economic  activity,  prices,  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  programs  change  for  the  farm  sector. 
As  the  economic  structure  has  changed,  these 
implications  are  at  best  incomplete  and  at  worst 
misleading. 
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There  are  several  basic  structural  concepts 
embedded  in  the  statistics  for  the  farm  sector. 
Scome  of  these  concepts  are  explained  or  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  statistics.  Others  are  uncorrected 
misconceptions  because  the  statistics  do  not 
properly  describe  the  existing  structure  of  the 
sector.  The  inadequate  structural  concepts  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  present  data  system  are: 

1. The  farming  operation  consists  of  both  a 
household  and  a  business  establishment  which 
are  inseparable  as  an  economic  decision  unit. 

2.  Each  farm  business  establishment  has  one 
and  only  one  household  related  to  it. 

3.  The  farmer,  defined  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  the  person  on  the  land,  or  the  land- 
owner  receives  all  the  income  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  of  farming. 

4.  The  farmer  is  the  decisionmaker  for  what 
will  be  produced,  by  what  production  practices, 
and  when  and  where  the  production  will  be 
marketed. 

5.  The  farm  population  consists  only  of 
households  that  operate  farms  and  thus  derive 
most  of  their  income  from  the  economic  activity 
of  farming. 

6.  Farming  is  the  only  economic  activity  that 
takes  place  on  farms. 

7.  Farm  establishments  are  independent, 
single  establishment  businesses. 

While  all  of  these  concepts  are  correct  for  a 
significant  portion  of  farm  establishments  they 
are  not  true  for  virtually  all  establishments  in 
the  sector,  which  was  essentially  the  case  when 
the  existing  data  systems  were  established.  In¬ 
creasing  portions  of  total  production  take  place 
under  new  production  arrangements  including 
multihousehold  units  organized  as  partnerships 
or  corporations.  Contract  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  where  many  of  the  decisions  and  much  of 
the  income  are  made  by  the  contractor  rather 
than  the  farmer  are  also  important  production 
arrangements.  Multi-establishment  operations, 
where  the  farm  establishment  may  be  part  of  a 
vertically  integrated  business,  and  large  publi- 
cally  held  corporations  organized  to  engage 
primarily  in  some  aspect  of  farming,  are  other 
new  economic  forms  in  agriculture. 

Farm  income  accounts. — This  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  sector  level  measures  in  agricultural 
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statistics.  These  estimates  by  ERS  provide  the 
basis  for  the  farm  sector  accounts  in  the  gross 
national  product  work.  Accounts  are  con¬ 
structed  for  sales  of  all  products  as  they  leave 
the  farm,  inventories  of  major  products,  and 
expenses  incurred  in  operating  farm  businesses. 

There  are  several  conceptual  problems  in 
these  accounts  as  they  are  now  constructed  and 
published.  Several  of  these  contribute  to  the 
structural  concept  problems  listed  above.  All  the 
income  from  farming  as  an  economic  activity  is 
attributed  to  the  traditional  concept  of  a  farm 
operation  as  the  person  on  the  land  or  to  the 
landowner.  In  fact  some  income  accrues  to  pro¬ 
duction  contractors  and  to  firms  whose  primary 
business  is  not  farming.  This  concept  provides 
an  incorrect  picture  of  who  gains  and  loses  as 
price  and  income  levels  change  in  farming. 

Time  series  are  constructed  for  historical 
comparison  on  income  per  farm  operator  fam¬ 
ily,  per  farm  and  capita  for  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion.  Income  per  farm  operator  family  assumes 
one  operator  and  household  per  farm  and  im¬ 
plies  that  these  households  are  the  only  de¬ 
cisionmakers  and  income  earners  for  all  farms. 
Income  per  farm  calculated  for  the  widely 
heterogenous  sector  has  become  a  meaningless 
average  figure.  Production  is  becoming  more 
concentrated  on  the  largest  farming  operations 
while  large  numbers  of  small  farms  stay  in  op¬ 
eration  because  much  of  the  family  income 
comes  from  nonfarm  sources.  Thus,  income  per 
farm  is  not  a  clear  indicator  for  the  economic 
well  being  of  establishments  producing  most  of 
the  farm  products  nor  about  the  income  picture 
for  all  farm  operator  families. 

Income  per  capita  for  the  farm  population  is 
not  a  useful  figure  because  the  subgroup  de¬ 
fined  as  farm  population  is  no  longer  a  useful 
classification  for  policy  purposes.  This  resident 
concept  figure  does  not  present  a  meaningful 
picture  of  income  because  many  operators  do 
not  live  on  farms  while  a  large  number  of 
people  without  farming  operations  live  on 
places  defined  as  farms.  Nor  does  the  figure 
provide  useful  information  on  the  incomes  of 
rural  families  because  only  about  20%  of  the 
rural  population  lives  on  farms. 

Other  conceptual  problems  exist  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  procedures.  Farm  income  accounts  arc 
a  mixture  of  current  and  capital  accounts  and 
do  not  provide  an  accurate  measure  of  gross 
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output  because  of  the  way  interfarm  sales  are 
handled.  Problems  exist  in  inventory  accounts 
because  farmer-owned  inventories  stored  off 
the  farm  are  not  fully  accounted  for.  Significant 
measurement  problems  exist  in  estimating  quar¬ 
terly  income  for  the  sector  as  required  for 
national  income  accounting.  The  major  reason 
for  this  problem  is  lack  of  quarterly  data  on 
expenditures. 

recommendations:  The  farm  income  ac¬ 
counts  need  to  be  reoriented  so  there  is  a  clean 
separation  of  the  business  and  household  sector. 
Information  needs  to  be  provided  that  clearly 
says  something  separately  about  relevant  sub¬ 
groups  of  establishments  and  households  rather 
than  the  mixture  of  concepts  now  used. 

The  business  sector  should  be  clearly  based 
and  published  on  the  concept  of  income  from 
farming  rather  than  farm  income  or  farmers’ 
income.  Total  income  from  farming  should  then 
be  allocated  to  nonoperating  landlords  (as  cur¬ 
rently  done),  production  contractors,  business 
firms  with  farming  as  a  minority  activity  and  to 
farmers  (those  receiving  self-employment  in¬ 
come  from  their  own  business).  This  latter 
group  should  then  be  divided  further  into  pri¬ 
mary  and  part-time  categories  based  on  whether 
the  majority  or  minority  of  their  work  time  is 
used  for  farming.  Average  income  from  farm¬ 
ing  might  then  be  calculated  for  primary  and 
part-time  units  but  not  for  more  aggregate 
populations.  Other  meaningful  disaggregations 
by  value  of  sales  classes  or  types  of  farms  could 
be  calculated  for  each  subgroup. 

The  purpose  of  this  clarification  of  concepts  is 
to  improve  the  information  on  who  gains  and 
loses  as  farm  prices  and  incomes  change.  Most 
of  these  changes  could  be  initiated  with  existing 
data  although  further  changes  in  data  sources 
would  improve  the  allocations  to  suggested  sub¬ 
groups.  The  concepts  of  “business  associated” 
(farming  as  a  minority  pari  of  a  multi¬ 
establishment  firm),  “primary”  and  “part-time” 
have  been  incorporated  in  some  data  collection 
activities  by  USD  A  and  Census.  The  major  gap 
in  basic  data  is  for  calculating  the  portions  of 
income  and  expenses  for  production 
contractors. 

A  second  recommendation  is  to  change  the 
concepts  and  accounting  rules  in  the  calculation 
of  total  income  from  farming.  The  accounting 
process  should  agree  as  much  as  possible  with 
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the  value  added  accounting  process  used  in 
other  national  income  work.  This  would  result 
in  a  more  correct  estimate  of  gross  output,  sepa¬ 
rate  current  and  capital  accounts  and  other  im¬ 
provements. 

The  third  recommendation  is  to  separately 
account  for  income  for  the  household  sector  in¬ 
volved  in  farming  through  existing,  planned,  or 
modified  household  surveys.  The  subgroup  of 
households  of  primary  interest  are  those  receiv¬ 
ing  self-employment  income  from  farming.  This 
would  include  all  members  of  partnerships  and 
other  multifamily  operations  rather  than  assum¬ 
ing  one  household  per  farm.  Information  on 
sources  and  levels  of  income  as  well  as  primary 
occupation  of  the  person  receiving  farm  self- 
employment  income  would  need  to  be  collected'. 
Further  division  could  then  be  made  into  the 
primary  and  part-time  categories  and  income 
distribution  could  be  tabulated  so  the  relative 
importance  of  income  from  farming  and  resul¬ 
tant  need  for  farm  price  and  income  programs 
could  be  more  clearly  understood.  Special 
studies  may  be  needed  to  reconcile  the  income 
from  farming  data  collected  from  household 
surveys  with  comparable  estimates  made  in  the 
business  sector  accounts.  Estimates  of  per  capita 
income  of  the  farm  population  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  since  this  is  no  longer  a  meaningful 
category  for  public  policy. 

Balance  sheet  of  the  farming  sector. — The  balance 
sheet  is  an  estimate  of  current  value  of  business 
and  personal  assets,  debts,  and  equity.  Like  the 
income  accounts,  the  balance  sheet  mixes  the 
business  and  household  sectors.  Average  figures 
across  all  farms  are  again  relatively  meaningless. 

Structural  change  to  more  multifamily  opera¬ 
tions  has  made  the  estimates  of  personal  assets 
and  debts  weak  in  an  area  where  quality  data  is 
already  difficult  to  obtain.  Structural  change 
bringing  in  new  forms  of  capital  such  as  from 
production  contractors,  farm  service  establish¬ 
ments,  limited  partnerships  and  vertically  inte¬ 
grated  industries  has  caused  new  problems  with 
the  accuracy  and  interpretation  of  the  estimates. 

Flow  of  funds  accounts  linking  the  income  ac¬ 
counts  and  other  sources  of  funds  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  and  expenditure  accQunts  have  been 
constructed  for  the  farm  sector.  These  show 
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promise  of  providing  useful  information  on  the 
sector  but  also  suffer  from  the  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  income  and  wealth  accounts 
such  as  the  mixture  of  the  business  and  house¬ 
hold  concepts. 

RF.COMMENDA  riONs:  The  primary  recommen¬ 
dation  is  to  separate  the  concepts  so  these  capi¬ 
tal  accounts  include  only  the  business  sector.  A 
special  study  is  needed  to  determine  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  and  appropriateness  of  including  estimates 
of  new  forms  of  capital  used  in  the  sector. 
Another  special  study  should  determine  the 
possibilities  of  constructing  a  return  on  equity 
capital  for  use  as  a  new  measure  of  sector  per¬ 
formance.  Such  a  measure  might  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  income  measure  for  indicating 
the  economic  viability  of  this  sector  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Because  of  the  wide  heterogenity  of  the 
sector,  meaningful  subgroups  such  as  primary 
and  part-time  operations,  value  of  sales  groups, 
or  land  tenure  groups  would  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  feasibility  study. 

Farm  Productivity. — This  series  estimates  labor 
productivity  and  total  factor  productivity  for  the 
farm  sector.  Structural  change  has  also  caused 
problems  in  the  concepts  being  used  in  these 
measures.  A  major  problem  is  increased  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  farm  input  and  agriculture  services 
industries  in  farm  production.  Measuring  labor 
productivity  on  farms  is  an  inaccurate  picture  of 
performance  of  the  farming  industry  when  in¬ 
creased  amounts  of  labor  necessary  to  farm 
production  is  in  these  other  industries,  but  not 
counted  as  labor  used  in  production. 

recommendation;  An  examination  of  the 
farm  productivity  and  efficiency  data  series  to 
recommend  changes  in  concepts,  procedures 
and  data  sources  has  now  been  organized.  This 
study  will  be  conducted  by  a  task  force  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Economic  Statistics  Committee  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Economic  Associa¬ 
tion,  ERS  and  SRS.  Recommendations  from  this 
study  should  be  given  careful  consideration  and 
full  support. 

Other  farm  sector  indicators. — Assuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  stable  or 
fair  prices  has  long  been  an  objective  of  public 
policy.  To  accomplish  this  goal  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  provide  the  farmer  an  adequate 
or  fair  price  for  his  product.  What  that  price 
should  be  to  be  considered  a  fair  price  causes 
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severe  conceptional  and  measurement  problems 
in  agricultural  statistics. 

The  measure  that  has  the  longest  term  use  for 
this  purpose  is  the  parity  price  ratio.  This  is 
based  on  prices  paid  and  received  by  farmers  in 
a  base  period  assumed  to  be  a  time  when  farm¬ 
ers  received  a  fair  return  from  their  business 
operation.  Although  the  concept  may  still  be 
fairly  sound,  the  parity  ratio  statistics  based  on  a 
1910-14  base  period  are  badly  out-of-date  and 
misleading.  An  indication  of  this  occurred  in  the 
1973-75  period  when  farm  prices  near  100%  of 
parity  resulted  in  profits  large  enough  to  bring 
big  increases  in  land  prices  and  rents  to  the  land 
resource.  Again,  changes  in  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  farm  and  farm  input  sectors  make 
the  1910-14  period  irrelevant  as  a  base  for  de¬ 
termination  of  a  fair  price  or  return  to  farming 
activity. 

In  recent  years  a  new  concept  based  on  cost  of 
production  has  been  partially  substituted  for 
parity  prices.  This  concept  also  has  a  number  of 
problems  associated  with  it.  Statistical  measure¬ 
ment  of  costs  across  a  large  number  of  produc¬ 
ers  with  different  production  methods  is  very 
difficult.  Wide  variance  in  efficiency  of  farming 
operations  makes  average  cost  figures  a  rough 
guide  at  best.  Then  questions  exist  about  what 
to  include  in  the  measure  for  return  to  land 
since  profits  get  reinvested  in  land  causing  a 
ratcheting  effect  underlying  the  use  of  this 
measure. 

recommendations:  The  parity  price  concept 
and  related  statistics  should  be  discontinued. 
Indexes  of  prices  paid  and  prices  received  are 
published  for  more  recent  base  periods  and  can 
be  compared  for  these  more  recent  periods. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  should  be  changed 
by  dropping  out  the  prices  paid  for  family  con¬ 
sumption  items.  Although  changes  were  re¬ 
cently  made  to  use  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  estimating  this  part  of  the  index,  having 
them  in  the  index  still  mixes  the  business  and 
household  sectors. 

Farm  price  statistics. — In  addition  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  price  indices  and  the  parity  price  con¬ 
cept,  there  is  an  absence  of  well-defined  con¬ 
cepts  for  what  prices  should  be  measured  and 
where  the  measurement  should  occur.  Again, 
structural  change  in  the  farm  sector  and  in 
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input  and  product  markets  is  a  major  cause  of 
the  problem. 

Some  agricultural  commodities  are  heavily  in¬ 
tegrated  or  produced  under  contract  so  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  total  output  moves 
through  open  market  channels.  The  old  concept 
of  a  farm  gate  price  is  no  longer  adequate  since 
some  products  are  not  priced  at  that  point. 

Similar  problems  exist  with  some  of  the  spot 
market  price  data  collected  and  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Marketing  Service.  Central  and 
terminal  markets  that  were  once  very  active 
market  points  have  declined  in  importance. 

rkcommendation:  This  is  a  very  difficult  area 
for  development  of  new  concepts.  In  general, 
spot  market  prices  should  not  be  reported 
where  relative  volume  of  a  product  is  very  small 
and  “farm  gate”  prices  should  not  be  con¬ 
structed  for  pricing  points  that  no  longer  exist. 
Price  points  should  reflect  the  marketing  struc¬ 
ture  that  exists  and  be  updated  as  that  structure 
changes.  Any  construction  of  values  at  another 
point  in  a  commodity  flow  from  farm  to  retail 
should  he  labeled  as  an  estimated  value  rather 
than  a  price.  More  quantity  measures  should  be 
used  to  weight  price  from  market  channels. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  prices 
and  price  determination  criteria  in  production 
contracts.  A  reporting  system  that  includes  con¬ 
tract  terms  and  price  variations  for  variations  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  product  should  be 
developed. 

Classifications  categories  for  farm  sector  data. — 
Several  ways  to  classify  farm  sector  data  are 
used  by  the  Agriculture  Division  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  These  classifications  are  used  as  cross¬ 
tabulation  categories  to  show  comparisons  and 
changes  over  time.  Categories  such  as  age  of 
operator,  farm  size  measured  as  value  of  sales, 
farm  size  measured  as  number  of  acres,  land 
tenure,  type  of  farm,  race  of  operator,  and  legal 
form  of  business  organization  are  examples  of 
cross-tabulations  for  looking  at  structure  of  the 
sector.  Recent  improvements  have  been  made  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  economic  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  provide  more  information  on 
multi-establishment  operations  and  contract 
production.  These  improvements  will  also  help 
differentiate  more  completely  between  closelv 
held  family  corporations  and  more  generally 
owned  public  corporations  in  farming. 


Another  important  issue  has  been  how  to 
define  a  farm  for  statistical  purposes.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  how  large  should  a  unit  be  before  it  is 
considered  to  be  an  economic  farm  unit  for 
statistical  purposes  rather  than  just  a  home  gar¬ 
den  or  activity  to  provide  supplemental  food  for 
the  household.  The  definition  of  a  farm  is  im¬ 
portant  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  it  defines 
the  universe  to  be  covered  by  tbe  census  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  some  USDA  statistical  programs. 
Second,  the  number  of  farms  is  the  de¬ 
nominator  for  several  analytical  measures  com¬ 
puted  by  ERS  including  net  farm  income  per 
farm.  The  Census  Bureau  has  used  size  criteria 
since  1850  and  has  changed  these  minimum  size 
criteria  eight  times  since.  The  criteria  used  from 
1959  through  1969  were  (a)  a  place  with  10  or 
more  acres  and  $50  of  product  sales  in  a  year  or 
(b)  a  place  under  10  acres  which  has  at  least 
$250  of  product  sales. 

In  August  of  1975,  a  new  definition  was 
adopted  concurrently  by  Commerce  and  USDA 
with  OMB  approval.  The  new  definition  raised 
the  size  cutoff  to  $1,000  total  value  of  sales 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  acres 
employed.  The  94th  Congress  enacted  a  law 
which  required  use  of  the  1959  definition 
through  June  1976.  Additional  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  94th  and  95th  Congress  and  hear¬ 
ings  have  been  held  by  committees  indicating 
that  congressional  concern  about  the  change 
still  exists. 

There  were  several  arguments  in  favor  of  im¬ 
plementing  the  definition  to  be  a  minimum  of 
$1000  total  value  of  sales.  The  Census  Bureau 
has  difficulty  in  identifying  mailing  addresses 
for  very  small  units  and  thus  obtaining  a  com¬ 
plete  census  of  these  units.  The  old  definition 
was  also  outmoded  by  the  rate  of  inflation  which 
has  occurred  since  the  old  definition  was 
adopted  in  1959.  Another  argument  was  that 
the  analytical  measures  which  rely  on  the  total 
number  of  farn  s  gives  an  unrealistic  picture  of 
the  U.S.  agricuhural  situation.  The  small  units 
contribute  little  to  agricultural  production  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  number  of  such  units  so  use  of  an 
indicator  such  as  average  farm  income  per  farm 
has  become  increasingly  misleading.  Finally, 
excluding  these  farms  will  permit  a  reduction  in 
reporting  burden  for  the  very  small  units. 

The  new  definition  of  a  farm  was  adopted  for 
the  final  tabulations  of  the  1974  Census  of  Ag- 
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riculture.  Data  collected  from  the  small  units  in 
that  census  is  also  published  to  enable  data  users 
to  know  the  impact  of  the  change  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  adjustment  of  historical  data  series. 

recommendations:  Categories  to  use  for 
cross-tabulations  of  farm  sector  data  should  be 
modified.  One  change  should  be  to  clearly  sepa¬ 
rate  the  business  and  household  sectors  so  they 
are  not  mixed  in  cross-tabulations.  Age,  race, 
and  ethnic  origin  are  useful  categories  for  fam¬ 
ily  income  tabulations  but  not  important  clas¬ 
sifiers  for  production  data. 

A  second  change  would  be  to  initiate  the  use 
of  new  categories  discussed  earlier — business- 
associated,  primary  and  part-time.  Categories  of 
specialization  and  concentration  ratios  for 
commodity  production  would  also  be  useful  in 
farm  sector  statistics.  Finally,  other  categories 
that  depict  control  over  production  of  a  com¬ 
modity  should  be  considered. 

The  statistical  definition  of  a  farm  adopted  in 
1975  should  continue  to  be  used  unless  mod¬ 
ified  by  law.  This  update  in  the  minimum  sales 
value  cut-off  is  called  for  even  though  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  improvement  in  the  farm  in¬ 
come  accounts  discussed  above  make  the  total 
number  of  farms  less  critical  in  useful  analytical 
ratios. 

Price  spreads,  market  basket  and  market  bill. — 
These  series  are  constructed  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  to  provide  information  more 
broadly  on  the  food  sector.  Farm-retail  price 
spreads  are  calculated  frequently  for  a  number 
of  individual  commodities.  A  weighted  spread 
and  marketing  costs  are  calculated  for  a  fixed 
market  basket  of  food  items  produced  on  U.S. 
farms  as  a  second  series.  The  third  series  is  an 
estimate  of  costs  for  transporting,  processing 
and  marketing  the  total  quantity  of  food  pur¬ 
chased  by  consumers. 

These  series  provide  some  useful  information 
about  the  volume  of  economic  activity  in  the 
food  processing,  transportation  and  distribution 
industries.  They  also  provide  useful  compari¬ 
sons  of  cost  changes  over  time  of  a  fixed  basket 
of  food  products  and  an  indicator  of  respon¬ 
siveness  of  retail  prices  to  changes  in  farm 
prices.  This  indication  is  primarily  useful  when 
the  cost  of  the  raw  farm  product  is  a  majority  of 
the  total  retail  cost  for  the  product. 


The  problems  with  these  series  are  in  how 
they  are  sometimes  misused  to  imply  inequitable 
or  excess  profit  situations.  Widening  price 
spreads  are  frequently  interpreted  as  unfair  in¬ 
creases  in  profits  in  the  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  industries  without  consideration  for  in¬ 
creases  in  other  costs.  Also,  use  of  the  term 
“farmers’  share”  reinforces  some  of  the  incor¬ 
rect  structural  concepts  on  who  the  farmer  or 
producer  is  and  implies  some  equitable  level  of 
return  to  the  farming  activity  in  relation  to  total 
cost.  Recent  changes  in  these  data  series  are 
movement  to  a  new  market  basket  to  coincide 
with  the  new  basis  for  CPI  and  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  operating  margins  data  from  wholesale  and 
retail  firms  by  surveys.  This  latter  change  will 
provide  the  type  of  information  needed  to  help 
avoid  the  misuse  of  price  spread  data. 

recommendations:  The  work  underway  to  es¬ 
timate  operating  margins  on  a  regular  basis 
should  be  continued.  An  alternative  approach 
that  should  be  considered  is  the  construction  of 
value  added  price  indices  for  the  processing, 
wholesale  and  retail  industries.  The  term 
“farmers’  share”  should  be  replaced  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  data  series. 

DATA  GAPS 

The  major  concept  and  measurement  prob¬ 
lems  discussed  above  will  require  changes  in 
how  data  are  constructed,  presented  and  used. 
The  problems  also  identify  the  need  for  new 
data  to  fill  gaps  and  provide  a  more  correct  and 
complete  structural  picture  of  the  food  and 
fiber  sector.  Other  important  data  needs  not 
closely  related  to  the  concept  and  measurement 
problems  have  been  identified  in  agricultural 
and  rural  statistics. 

Major  data  gaps  identified  in  the  discussion 
on  concepts  and  measurement  include  the  lack 
of  information  on  contract  production.  Data  to 
estimate  the  allocation  of  income  and  expenses 
between  the  contractor  and  the  producer  on  the 
farm  and  to  improve  statistics  on  contract  prices 
are  needed.  Another  data  need  is  a  more  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  what  is  sold  through  interfarm 
transactions  so  gross  product  of  the  sector  can 
be  estimated  more  adequately.  Some  new  data, 
especially  for  capital  improvements  made  with 
on  farm  resources,  will  be  needed  to  construct 
farm  sector  capital  accounts  separate  from 
current  accounts. 
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Although  several  household  surveys  exist  or 
are  planned  for  income  data,  they  may  not  in¬ 
clude  a  large  enough  sample  for  estimating  the 
income  of  families  that  receive  some  self- 
employment  income  from  farming.  Samples 
may  have  to  be  augmented  to  provide  the  data 
needed  on  this  minor  portion  of  the  population. 
Other  data  needs  on  new  sources  of  capital  in 
the  farm  sector  and  on  operating  margins  of 
food  wholesale  and  retail  establishments  are  also 
indicated  by  the  concept  and  measurement 
problems  in  agricultural  statistics. 

Improvement  in  the  farm  income  account, 
also  requires  fdling  other  important  data  gaps. 
Inventory  data  that  shows  the  volume  of  major 
crop  inventories  held  by  farmers  in  all  storage 
locations  is  needed  quarterly.  Current  data  now 
reports  stocks  held  on  farms  with  all  stocks  in 
other  locations  assumed  to  be  owned  by  some¬ 
one  other  than  farmers.  Another  very  impor¬ 
tant  data  gap  identified  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Gross  National  Product  Data  Im¬ 
provement  is  quarterly  information  for  expen¬ 
ditures  in  the  farm  sector.  This  data  is  now 
available  annually  and  some  assumptions  on 
seasonal  production  patterns  are  used  to  allo¬ 
cate  to  quarterly  estimates. 

Statistics  on  foreign  agriculture  are  generally 
inadequate  for  current  needs.  The  Foreign  Ag¬ 
riculture  Service  programs  of  reports  by  ag¬ 
riculture  attaches  is  the  main  source  for  com¬ 
modity  supply  and  use  data  by  countries.  This 
reporting  focuses  on  current  estimates  which 
are  very  weak  for  many  countries,  especially 
consumption  and  inventory  data.  The  program 
has  not  maintained  a  good  set  of  time  series 
data  as  countries  have  revised  and  updated  their 
historical  estimates.  Another  very  weak  area  is 
the  lack  of  foreign  commodity  price  statistics. 

Data  on  land  and  water  resources  has  been 
another  important  gap  in  agriculture.  Although 
land  has  been  inventoried  and  classified  into 
current  uses,  the  economic  data  needed  to  trans¬ 
late  that  into  land  supply  functions  for  different 
agricultural  purposes  does  not  exist.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  irrigation  to  farm  production  requires 
improved  data  on  supply  and  use  of  water 
resources. 

Important  data  gaps  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  food  and  fiber  sector.  More  complete  and 
frequent  data  are  needed  on  the  inventories, 
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production,  and  use  of  purchased  farm  inputs. 
These  data  are  especially  needed  for  fertilizer 
and  pesticide  inputs  which  are  used  primarily  in 
farming  and  which  would,  if  in  short  supply, 
have  significant  impact  on  short-term  farm 
output. 

Agricultural  service  industries  have  been  play¬ 
ing  an  increasing  role  in  the  food  and  fiber  sec¬ 
tor.  The  first  data  on  this  industry  was  collected 
as  part  of  1969  Census  of  Agriculture.  A  more 
complete  coverage  of  establishments  was  part  of 
the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture.  The  frequency 
and  completeness  of  these  data  need  further 
improvement. 

The  final  major  data  gaps  to  be  discussed 
briefly  are  for  rural  communities  and  people. 
Too  little  is  known  about  their  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  well-being  as  well  as  the  process  by  which 
improvements  take  place.  The  lack  of  such  data 
is  a  serious  handicap  in  establishing  meaningful 
rural  development  programs  and  policies.  What 
is  required  for  meeting  these  data  needs  is  more 
attention  to  the  rural  population  in  the  major 
demographic  statistical  programs.  The  decen¬ 
nial  census  of  populations  and  housing  is  a  good 
source  of  data  but  too  infrequent.  Plans  for  a 
mid-decade  program  will  help  a  great  deal  as 
have  new  programs  such  as  an  annual  housing 
survey  and  an  expanded  sample  for  current 
population  statistics. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  ISSUES 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  and  the 
Economic  Research  Service  function  as  central 
statistical  and  analytical  agencies  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Although  the  role  of 
other  USD  A  agencies  in  agricultural  statistics  is 
not  as  great,  they  are  responsible  for  important 
parts  of  the  total  data  system.  The  major  issues 
within  USDA  relate  to  whether  the  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  other  agencies  should  continue 
or  whether  such  activities  should  be  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  SRS  and  ERS. 

One  of  the  issues  is  whether  the  split  between 
domestic  and  foreign  statistical  and  analytical 
programs  should  continue.  This  is  an  important 
issue  because  foreign  markets  have  a  significant 
impact  on  domestic  prices.  Thus,  some  believe 
the  domestic  and  foreign  statistics  and  analysis 
should  be  more  fully  integrated.  The  primary 
mission  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  is  to 
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promote  trade  and  sales  of  U.S.  farm  products 
rather  than  providing  statistics.  The  agricultural 
attaches  and  program  officers  responsible  for 
reporting  foreign  production  and  use  data  gen¬ 
erally  have  no  statistical  training.  Some  of  the 
foreign  data  work  such  as  statistics  on  foreign 
trade  of  U.S.  farm  products  and  revision  of 
foreign  production  and  use  data  to  provide  a 
more  accurate  useful  time  series  as  countries  re¬ 
vise  their  statistics  are  the  responsibility  of  ERS 
or  done  jointly  by  ERS  and  FAS. 

Another  organizational  issue  is  the  split  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  price  statistics  work  between  SRS  and 
the  Agriculture  Marketing  Service.  The  primary 
reason  voiced  for  consolidation  is  to  remove  the 
statistical  activity  from  a  program  agency.  Some 
believe  the  relative  importance  of  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket  price  data  would  also  then  be  more  fully  as¬ 
sessed  in  relation  to  other  agricultural  statistics 
work.  Others  believe  the  quality  of  the  program 
would  be  improved  by  having  it  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  statistical  agency. 

rhe  second  major  organizational  issue  for  ag¬ 
ricultural  statistics  is  the  division  of  labor  be¬ 
tween  the  Census  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  SRS  in  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Both  provide  statistics  on  the  domestic- 
farm  sector  as  their  primary  mission  although 
their  programs  are  quite  different.  The  Census 
Bureau  uses  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  operation  to  collect  data  once  each  5 
years  from  all  farm  operations.  Most  of  this  data 
is  published  for  counties.  SRS  uses  a  large 
number  of  small  surveys  covering  a  few  vari¬ 
ables  each  to  collect  and  report  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  and  annual  data  from  samples  of  farm 
operations.  These  samples  generally  allow  pub¬ 
lication  of  State  and  national  estimates.  Both 
agencies  collect  and  publish  commodity  produc¬ 
tion  data  so  there  are  some  duplicate  statistics 
once  each  5  years,  primarily  at  the  State  and  na¬ 
tional  levels. 

This  issue  has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time 
but  has  received  renewed  attention  in  recent 
years.  One  reason  for  renewed  attention  are  the 
improved  sampling  procedures  used  by  SRS 
which  require  for  less  use  of  5-year  benchmark 
data  from  the  census  of  agriculture  for  histori¬ 
cal  revisions.  Another  reason  is  the  amount  of 
time  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  publish  their 
survey  data  and  other  issues  that  raise  questions 
about  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the  census 


program.  Finally,  the  common  need  for  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  names  and  addresses  of  farm  operators 
has  raised  questions  about  why  the  programs 
are  separate. 

The  third  major  organizational  issue  is  what 
group  within  the  Federal  statistical  system  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  overall  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  and  rural  statistics. 
No  effective  mechanism  exists  to  facilitate  inter¬ 
agency  discussion  and  resolution  of  issues.  Fur¬ 
ther,  although  the  USDA  leadership  has  been 
very  supportive  of  evaluation  studies  of  the  ag¬ 
riculture  and  rural  data  system,  they  have  been 
much  slower  to  implement  recommendations 
from  such  studies. 

recommendations:  The  need  for  improved 
quality  of  foreign  statistics  is  sufficient  reason  to 
seriously  consider  creation  of  a  unit  within  SRS, 
the  central  USDA  statistical  agency,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  official  estimates  of  foreign  data. 
Such  a  unit  would  be  responsible  to  improve 
procedures  and  use  all  available  information 
sources  to  make  and  revise  estimates.  This 
might  include  some  training  for  agriculture  at¬ 
taches,  statisticians  being  stationed  in  major 
trading  countries,  increased  use  of  remote  sens¬ 
ing  for  data  collection,  update  and  revision  of 
historical  statistics  as  appropriate,  and  increased 
use  of  other  data  sources  such  as  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  unit  might  also  be  responsible  to 
carry  on  AID  projects  intended  to  improve 
statistical  programs  in  selected  countries  and  to 
carry  the  U.S.  role  in  helping  FAO  develop 
foreign  statistical  programs. 

Most  of  the  questions  about  the  roles  of  the 
Agriculture  Division  at  the  Census  Bureau  and 
SRS  in  USDA  imply  that  there  is  need  for  only 
one  of  these  two  agencies  in  agricultural  statis¬ 
tics.  This  issue  needs  to  be  addressed  through  a 
careful  evaluation  of  the  needs  for  farm,  food 
ajid  fiber  industry,  and  rural  people  and  com¬ 
munity  data.  Then  a  comparison  of  these  needs 
with  the  strengths  and  capabilities  of  each 
agency  including  programs  of  all  Divisions  at 
the  Census  Bureau  should  be  made.  Such  a 
study  might  show  the  need  for  both  agencies  in 
the  broad  subject  of  agricultural  and  rural 
statistics  but  call  for  some  change  in  existing 
programs.  For  example,  it  would  appear  that 
program  changes  by  the  Census  Bureau  are 
most  likely  to  meet  data  needs  for  farm  input. 
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food  processing,  wholesale  and  retail  industries, 
and  rural  people  and  communities.  The  Census 
Bureau  could  also  meet  the  critical  need  for  im¬ 
proved  economic  structure  information  on  the 
farm  sector  because  they  use  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  farm  operation  and  because  they 
also  survey  other  industries  that  are  involved  in 
integrated  or  contract  farm  production.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  set  of  economic  structure  and  control 
information  for  major  commodity  subsectors 
would  be  possible  by  combining  census  data 
from  farm,  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  surveys. 

The  major  questions  to  be  resolved  would 
then  be  reduced  to  who  should  be  responsible 
for  county  level  production  data,  for  improved 
land  and  water  resource  data,  for  improved 
consumption  data  on  farm  inputs,  and  for  other 
economic  data  needs  on  the  farm  sector.  This 
study  should  not  be  constrained  by  the  fact  that 
the  current  agricultural  census  survey  is  only 
every  5  vears  or  that  SRS  has  traditionally  only 
surveyed  for  State  and  national  level  estimates. 
Possible  uses  of  new  technology  such  as  remote 
sensing  should  also  be  considered  in  the  roles  to 
the  j)layed  by  each  agency. 

An  interagency  committee  on  agricultural 
statistics  should  be  established  to  serve  as  a 
steering  and  decision  group  for  the  many  con¬ 
ceptual,  data  needs  and  organizational  issues. 
This  committee  is  needed  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  a  commitment  for  change  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  agricultural  and  rural  statistics.  Such 
change  and  improvement  will  nearly  all  have  to 
be  made  within  the  Federal  statistical  system 
and  an  interagency  committee  is  needed  to 
direct  and  coordinate  the  activity. 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

This  final  topic  under  important  problems 
and  improvements  covers  a  variety  of  issues  in 
agricultural  statistics  that  need  attention.  Survey 
and  sampling  methods  and  procedures  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  SRS  programs  for 
commodity  data  during  the  past  10-15  years. 
Similar  improvement  is  now  underway  for  price 
statistics  as  allowed  by  available  resources.  The 
most  recent  major  effort  by  SRS  for  improving 
the  quality  of  their  statistics  is  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  master  list  frame  of  farm 
operators  and  other  establishments  from  which 


data  are  needed.  More  controlled  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient  sampling  can  be  done  by  SRS  when  this 
list  is  fully  operational.  As  more  resources  are 
made  available,  this  list  frame  can  be  the  basis 
for  reducing  low  response  mail  survey  activities 
still  used  for  some  programs.  These  surveys 
currently  have  an  unknown  statistical  error  and 
an  unmeasured  response  bias. 

Although  the  intent  of  the  census  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  to  survey  all  farm  operations  it  is  difficult 
in  practice  to  include  all  operations,  especially 
very  small  ones.  The  degree  of  incompleteness 
in  the  census  of  agriculture  has  been  measured 
by  comparing  aggregate  results  with  data  from 
SRS  sample  survey  programs.  Although  this  is 
helpful,  a  far  better  procedure  would  be  an  in¬ 
dependent  measure  of  incompleteness  by  using 
a  land  area  sample  frame  to  sample  for  farms 
that  have  not  completed  a  census  questionnaire. 
This  procedure  should  probably  be  used  to 
measure  incompleteness  at  the  State  level  al¬ 
though  county  level  measurement  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  states  with  large  proportions  of  small 
farms. 

New  survey  methods  for  agricultural  statistics 
should  continue  to  be  researched  and  im¬ 
plemented  where  possible.  Much  of  the  recent 
research  efforts  have  gone  into  use  of  satellites 
and  remote  sensing.  The  major  payoff  from  this 
new  approach  may  be  in  improved  foreign  crop 
production  data.  Use  of  producer  and  consumer 
panels  needs  to  receive  more  research  attention. 

Long-term  improvement  in  foreign  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics  is  greatly  dependent  on  develop¬ 
ing  strong  statistical  programs  in  each  country. 
The  work  of  FAO  and  some  AID  projects  which 
contribute  to  development  of  these  programs 
should  receive  increasing  support  from  USDA. 

Agriculture  Handbook  No.  365,  Major  Statisti¬ 
cal  Series  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 
How  They  Are  Constructed  and  Used,  is  a  fairly 
comprehensive  documentation  of  many  areas  of 
agricultural  statistics.  The  1 1  volumes  of  this 
handbook  should  be  updated  and  include  more 
detail  on  all  agricultural  and  rural  statistics  pro¬ 
grams.  Other  efforts  underway  in  USDA  to 
document  and  provide  general  access  to  com¬ 
puter  readable  data  bases  should  continue.  A 
central  point  for  locating  and  learning  about  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  rural  statistics  has  been  under  de¬ 
velopment  by  ERS.  This  should  prove  to  be  a 
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valuable  service  to  other  users  of  agricultural 
statistics. 

A  few  other  issues  affect  agricultural  statistics 
just  as  they  do  other  statistical  programs. 
Statutory  protection  of  data  collected  for  statis¬ 
tical  and  research  purposes  is  needed.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  well  as  in¬ 


creased  auditing  and  regulatory  activity  in  gov¬ 
ernment  make  it  necessary  to  have  this  authority 
to  hold  data  confidential.  The  timeliness  of  re¬ 
lease  for  some  agriculture  statistics  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  Some  data  definitions,  table  formats 
and  presentation  can  be  improved  to  make 
statistics  more  comparable  and  useful. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  ACCOUNTS 


Core  Program 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  (BEA)  are  to  prepare  the  economic  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  United  States  and  to  interpret 
economic  developments  in  the  light  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  and  other  information. 

The  accounts  provide  a  quantitative  view  of 
the  economic  process  in  terms  of  the  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  and  use  of  the  Nation’s  out¬ 
put.  This  picture  is  disciplined — it  appears  in 
the  framework  of  an  interrelated  system  of 
credits  and  debits — and  realistic,  in  the  sense 
that  it  focuses  on  the  institutions  and  transac¬ 
tions  that  determine  the  working  of  the  econ¬ 
omy. 

These  accounts  are  as  follows: 

The  national  income  and  product  accounts, 
focusing  on  the  gross  national  product,  pro¬ 
vide  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  economic  process. 

The  wealth  accounts  show  the  business  and 
other  components  of  tangible  national  wealth. 

The  balance  of  payments  accounts  give  detail 
on  U.S.  transactions  with  foreign  countries. 

The  interindustry  accounts  show  how  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  industries  interact  to  produce  GNP. 

The  regional  accounts  provide  detail  on  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  by  State,  metropolitan  area, 
and  country. 

The  accounts  are  supplemented  by  various  tools 
for  forecasting  economic  developments:  surveys 
of  the  investment  outlays  and  programs  of  U.S. 
business;  econometric  models  of  the  United 
States;  and  a  system  of  leading,  lagging,  and 
coincident  business  cycle  indicators. 


Most  of  BEA’s  work  is  published  in  its 
monthly  magazine.  Survey  of  Current  Business. 
Other  BEA  publications  are:  Business  Statistics,  a 
biennial  supplement  to  the  Survey:  special- 
purpose  supplements  to  the  Survey;  Business 
Conditions  Digest,  a  monthly  compendium  ot 
economic  indicators;  Defense  Indicators,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly;  and  Long  Term  Economic  Growth, 
a  periodic  supplement  containing  historical 
series  pertinent  to  the  study  of  economic 
growth.  BEA  Staff  Papers  report  on  BEA  re¬ 
search  that  is  more  specialized  or  less  well- 
established  than  that  published  in  the  Survey. 
For  use  within  the  Government,  BEA  prepares 
analyses  bearing  on  tbe  formulation  of  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  other  economic  policies. 

The  national  economic  accounts  are  among 
the  most  important  and  widely  used  statistical 
outputs  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  ac¬ 
counts  are  used  primarily  in  analyzing  the  cur¬ 
rent  economic  situation  and  in  identifying  and 
testing  economic  relationships  that  can  be 
applied  to  project  future  economic  activity  and 
national  growth  as  well  as  the  probable  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  of  alternative  Federal  policies. 

Major  users  include  Federal  policymakers 
such  as  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Economic  Policy  Board, 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Treasury  Department, 
Council  on  VV’age  and  Price  Stabilty,  and  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Commission,  who  use  the  national 
economic  accounts  to  monitor  the  stability  and 
growth  patterns  of  the  economy  as  a  basis  for 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  wage-price  policymaking. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Economic  Re¬ 
search  Service  uses  the  accounts  in  preparing 
projections  of  the  demand  for  food  and  fibers. 
Tbe  Office  of  Policy  Development  and  Research 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
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Development  uses  the  accounts  in  analyzing  and 
projecting  the  effect  the  economy  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  policies  may  have  on  the  housing 
market.  The  Department  of  the  Interior’s 
Bureau  of  Mines  uses  the  accounts  in  preparing 
projections  of  the  demands  for  mineral  base 
materials.  Within  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
data  are  used  in  analyzing  and  projecting 
changes  in  the  employment  level,  composition 
of  the  labor  force  and  prices.  The  estimates  of 
real  gross  national  product  originating  in  pri¬ 
vate  or  individual  sectors  are  an  input  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  series  on  output  per 
man-hour  (productivity)  and  the  methodology 
for  deriving  the  accounts  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  Bureau’s  medium  and  long-ange  projections 
of  U.S.  economic  growth.  The  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget  uses  the  accounts  to 
analyze  the  effect  of  economic  assumptions  on 
Federal  tax  receipts,  expenditures  for  transfer 
payments,  etc.,  needed  to  derive  the  President’s 
budget  estimates.  The  Federal  Budget  includes 
a  table  which  shows  the  budget  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP  and  a  special  analysis  which  presents 
Federal  expenditures  and  receipts  in  terms  of 
the  national  accounts.  Similar  data  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President. 

Within  the  Gongress  the  accounts  are  used  by 
the  Joint  Economic,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Committees  and  the  Congressional, 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Offices  in  evaluating 
economic  performance  and  in  analyzing  the 
probable  economic  impact  of  alternative  budget 
levels  and  proposed  legislation. 

The  data  are  also  used  by  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  (particularly  their  planning  offices), 
the  business  community,  professional  and  labor 
organizations  (such  as  the  American  Banker’s 
Association  and  the  AFL-CIO),  by  academia 
(particularly  those  universities  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  growth  models  including  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Harvard),  and  organizations 
primarily  engaged  in  economic  research  (includ¬ 
ing  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research). 

NATIONAL  INCOME  AND  PRODUCT  AND  WEALTH 
ACCOUNTS 

This  work  consists  of  the  following: 

Monthly  personal  income. — Personal  income  is 

the  most  comprehensive  monthly  indicator  of 

economic  activity  and  consumer  purchasing 


power  currently  available.  The  estimates  are 
prepared  in  considerable  detail  by  type  of  in¬ 
come  (wages  and  salaries,  dividends,  propri¬ 
etors’  income,  etc.). 

GNP  estimates. — These  estimates  show  GNP  by 
type  of  expenditure,  type  of  product,  and  sec¬ 
tor,  in  current  and  constant  dollars;  gross 
domestic  product  in  current  and  constant  dol¬ 
lars;  net  national  product  by  sector  in  current 
and  constant  dollars;  implicit  price  deflators 
and  alternative  price  measures  for  GNP  and 
its  components;  personal  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures  by  major  type  in  current  and  con¬ 
stant  dollars;  national  income  by  type  of  in¬ 
come  and  industry  division;  corporate  gross 
product  in  current  and  constant  dollars;  gross 
auto  product  in  current  and  constant  dollars; 
corporate  profits  by  broad  industry  group, 
and  corporate  income  taxes,  dividends,  and 
retained  earnings;  personal  income  and  its 
disposition;  the  relationship  between  GNP, 
national  income,  and  personal  income;  gov¬ 
ernment  receipts  and  expenditures;  foreign 
transactions;  and  gross  saving  and  investment. 

Abbreviated  quarterly  estimates  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  are  prepared.  The  greater  wealth  of 
underlying  data  permits  the  publication  of 
considerably  more  detail  annually  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  quarterly  figures. 

Comprehensive  GNP  benchmark  estimates 
are  prepared  based  importantly  on  the  results 
of  the  quinquennial  economic  censuses  and 
the  benchmark  input-output  tables.  Revisions 
are  made  to  the  GNP  estimates  mainly  for  the 
period  since  the  preceding  benchmark. 

Government  budgets  in  the  GNP  framework. — The 
Federal  and  State  and  local  budgets  prepared 
within  the  GNP  framework  provide  a  means 
of  gauging  the  effect  of  government  fiscal 
policies  on  the  economy.  Detailed  reconcilia¬ 
tions  between  this  concept  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  budget  prepared  by  OMB  are 
made  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  published  an¬ 
nually.  Also  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the 
Federal  budget  on  the  economy  is  published 
annually. 

GNP  by  industry. — Annual  estimates  of  GNP  by 
industry  in  current  and  constant  dollars,  and 
implicit  price  deflators  are  published  annu¬ 
ally. 
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Fixed  business  capital. — Estimates  of  the  non- 
residential  fixed  business  capital  of  the  United 
States  are  made  annually.  These  cover  gross 
and  net  capital  stocks,  depreciation,  discards, 
and  average  ages  of  net  and  gross  capital 
stocks.  The  estimates  are  provided  by  legal 
form  of  organization  in  historical-cost, 
constant-cost,  and  current-cost  valuations,  by 
type  of  structure  and  equipment,  for  farm, 
manufacturing,  and  for  all  other  industries 
combined. 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  Nation’s  stock  of 
housing  are  made  annually.  These  estimates 
show,  in  historical-cost,  constant-cost,  and 
current-cost  valuations,  the  value  of  the  farm 
and  nonfarm  housing  stock,  by  type  of 
structure — one-to-four  dwelling  unit  struc¬ 
tures,  structures  containing  five  or  more  dwel¬ 
ling  units,  mobile  homes,  and  owner-and 
tenant-occupied  dwelling  units. 

Business  sales,  inventories,  and  orders. — 
Estimates  of  final  sales  and  inventories  of 
business,  in  current  and  constant  dollars,  and 
inventory-sales  ratios  are  published  quarterly. 
Flstimates  of  manufacturers’  and  trade  firms’ 
sales  and  inventories,  in  constant  dollars,  and 
inventory-sales  ratios  are  also  published  quar¬ 
terly.  Estimates  of  manufacturers’  and  trade 
firms’  sales,  and  of  manufacturers’  new  and 
unfilled  orders,  in  current  dollars;  and  of 
manufacturers’  and  trade  firms’  inventories, 
in  book  values,  are  published  monthly. 

Size  distribution  of  personal  income. — Estimates 
of  the  size  distribution  of  the  personal  income 
component  of  the  GNP  statistics  are  published 
annually. 

Public  and  private  debt. — Comprehensive  an¬ 
nual  estimates  of  public  and  private  debt,  clas¬ 
sified  by  borrower  group,  are  published 
annually. 

The  estimates  are  based  upon  data  primarily 
collected  by  the  statistical  collection  agencies 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Eed- 
eral  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Current  data  for  the  agricultural  sector  are 
collected  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  and 
processed  into  the  farm  income  estimates  by  the 
Economic  Research  Service  of  the  Department 


of  Agriculture,  while  quinquennial  estimates 
come  from  the  Census  of  Agriculture.  The  es¬ 
timates  for  the  federal  sector  rely  heavily  upon 
information  from  the  Department  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  Bureau  of  Covernment  financial  Opera¬ 
tions  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  Census  Bureau’s  Covernments  Di¬ 
vision  collects  data  on  the  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  sector.  A  small  amount  of  data  gener¬ 
ated  by  private  trade  associations  and  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  National  Automobile  Dealers’ 
Association,  the  Motor  Vehicles  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  the  Mobile  Home  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  are  also  used  by  BEA. 


INTERNATIONAL  EC;ONOMIC  ACC.OUNTS 

The  outputs  of  this  activity  include  balance  of 
payments  accounts,  which  give  detail  on  U.S. 
transactions  with  foreign  countries;  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  investment  estimates,  which  measure 
the  international  investment  position  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  most  part  estimates  are 
published  quarterly  and/or  annually. 

Balance  of  payments  accounts. — This  work  con¬ 
sists  of  the  preparation,  development,  and 
analysis  of  accounts  which  provide  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  systematic  view  of  economic 
transactions  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  Major  types  of  transactions 
covered  are  merchandise  trade,  travel,  trans¬ 
portation,  income  on  international  invest¬ 
ment,  U.S.  Government  military  and  other 
services,  U.S.  private  services,  private  remit¬ 
tances,  foreign  aid  programs,  short-  and 
long-term  private  capital  flows,  and  changes 
in  foreign  official  assets  in  the  United  States 
and  U.S.  official  reserve  assets. 

International  investment  estimates. — This  work 
consists  of  the  preparation,  development,  and 
analysis  of  estimates  of  U.S.  direct  investment 
abroad;  foreign  direct  investment  in  the 
United  States;  income  flows  associated  with 
these  investments;  and  other  economic  trans¬ 
actions  of  multinational  enterprises,  including 
their  trade,  employment,  taxes,  and  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures. 

Data  on  the  foreign  transactions  primarily  are 
from  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  BEA,  however,  does  conduct  some  of 
its  own  surveys  to  collect  some  of  the  data. 
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INTERINDUSTRY  ACCOUNTS 

This  work  consists  of  the  following: 

Input-output  tables. — Input-output  tables  de¬ 
pict  how  the  industries  of  the  Nation  interact 
in  producing  GNP.  They  show,  for  each  in¬ 
dustry,  the  amount  of  its  output  that  goes  to 
each  other  industry  as  raw  materials  or 
semifinished  products,  as  well  as  the  amount 
that  goes  to  the  final  markets — consumers, 
business  investors,  government,  and  foreign¬ 
ers.  They  also  show  for  each  industry,  its  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  output  of  every  industry,  and 
its  value  added  (the  sum  of  compensation  of 
employees,  profits,  proprietors’  income,  capi¬ 
tal  consumption  allowance,  etc.). 

Comprehensive  benchmark  input-output  ta¬ 
bles  are  prepared  approximately  every  5 
years.  A  relatively  new  program  consists  of 
summary  annual  input-output  tables  pre¬ 
pared  in  less  industrial  detail  to  update  the 
benchmark  tables. 

Capital  flow  tables. — Tables  showing  flows  from 
producing  to  using  industries  are  prepared 
for  the  same  years  as  the  benchmark  input- 
output  tables. 

rhe  estimates  are  based  primarily  upon  data 
collected  in  the  quinquennial  economic  censuses 
conducted  by  tbe  Census  Bureau.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  assist  in  preparing  the 
input-output  relationships  in  the  mining  and 
agricultural  sectors,  respectively. 


REGIONAL  ACCOUNTS 

rhis  work  consists  of  estimates  of  total  per¬ 
sonal  income,  with  total  income  subdivided  by 
type  of  income  and  by  major  industry  of  origin, 
at  the  State  level,  for  more  than  3,100  U.S. 
counties  and  county  equivalents,  and  for  each  of 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SMSA)  and  their  constituent  counties.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  personal  income  by  State  are  published 
quarterly  and  annually.  The  county  and  SMSA 
estimates  are  published  annually  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  estimates  of  per  capita  personal  income  are 
provided. 

The  estimates  of  personal  income,  by  county, 
are  the  basic  source  data  for  the  annual 


estimates  of  State  and  county  money  income 
prepared  by  BEA  for  the  Census  Bureau’s  in- 
tercensal  demographic  estimates  required  for 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BUSINESS  TRENDS 

The  outputs  of  this  activity  include  surveys  of 
business  investment,  econometric  models  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  estimates  of  the  costs  of  pollution 
abatement,  a  system  of  business  cycle  indicators, 
and  analyses  of  the  business  situation.  The  work 
consists  of: 

Surveys  and  analyses  of  expenditures  for  plant  and 
for  equipment. — Quarterly  data  are  collected 
and  published  in  the  Survey  covering:  ex¬ 
pected  capital  expenditures  for  the  current 
quarter  and  each  of  the  next  two  quarters  for 
all  nonfarm  industries,  except  real  estate,  pro¬ 
fessional  services,  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions;  actual  expenditures  for  the  same  indus¬ 
tries;  the  initiation  and  carryover  of  new 
investment  projects  by  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  and  the  adequacy  of  their  existing 
plant  and  equipment  in  carrying  out  their  ex¬ 
pected  operations  over  the  next  12  months. 

The  Plant  and  Equipment  survey  lends  itself 
to  the  inclusion  of  special  questions  relating  to 
current  economic  problems  and  has  been  used 
to  measure  the  effects  various  factors  have  on 
company  investment  decisions  during  the 
energy  shortage,  periods  of  financial 
stringency,  etc. 

Capacity  utilization  rates. — Quarterly  data  are 
collected  and  published  in  the  Survey  on 
capacity  utilization  rates,  both  operating  and 
preferred,  by  manufacturing  industries. 

Econometric  models. — Short-term  forecasts  of 
economic  activity  are  made  using  a  quarterly 
model  of  the  U.S.  economy  consisting  of 
about  150  equations.  Medium-term  projec¬ 
tions  of  economic  activity  are  made  using  an 
annual  model  of  the  U.S.  economy  consisting 
of  about  100  equations. 

Environmental  statistics. — Annual  estimates  of 
capital  expenditures  and  operating  costs  for 
pollution  abatement  are  prepared  within  the 
framework  of  the  national  economic  accounts 
and  published  annually.  These  estimates  are 
classified  by  sector  of  the  economy  (consum¬ 
ers,  business,  and  government),  and  by  the 
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element  of  the  environment  affected  (air, 
land,  and  water). 

A  series  of  questions  on  actual  and  expected 
business  capital  expenditures  for  pollution 
abatement  is  included  in  the  annual  survey  of 
investment  outlays  and  plans  of  U.S.  business. 
The  results,  covering  all  nonfarm  industries, 
except  real  estate,  professional  services,  and 
nonprofit  organizations,  are  published 
annually. 

Statistical  indicators. — This  work  consists  of  the 
preparation,  development,  and  analysis  of  a 
system  of  leading,  lagging,  and  coincident 
business  cycle  indicators,  and  data  which  de¬ 
pict  long-term  economic  trends. 

Role  of  Advisory  Groups 

The  accounts  have  been  a  basic  development 
of  the  U.S.  economic  statistical  system  over  the 
last  45  years.  The  evolution  of  an  integrated  set 
of  economic  accounts  within  the  context  of  a  de¬ 
centralized  statistical  system  has  provided  a 
major  impetus  for  improvements  in  Federal 
data  collection.  Thus,  over  the  years,  the  role  of 
the  accounts  in  identifying  priorities  for  improv¬ 
ing  economic  data  has  acquired  greater  impor¬ 
tance.  A  high  priority  also  has  been  given  to 
statistical  improvements  that  increase  the  accu¬ 
racy  or  timeliness  of  measures  basic  to  the 
national  accounts. 

An  important  factor  in  the  elaboration  of  tbe 
national  accounts  over  the  years  has  been  tbe 
expanded  level  of  economic  information  col¬ 
lected  after  the  concepts  and  potential  uses  of 
the  accounts  were  more  fully  developed.  As 
noted  earlier  BEA  is  not  a  statistical  collection 
agency  as  it  conducts  a  very  limited  number  of 
its  own  surveys.  Rather,  it  relies  almost  entirely 
on  data  from  non-BEA  sources  to  construct  the 
NIPA  estimates.  To  keep  apprised  of  changes  in 
statistical  series  and  to  inform  data  providers  of 
additional  data  needs,  BEA  maintains  regular 
communication  with  the  public  and  private 
sources  of  data  used  to  prepare  the  national  in¬ 
come  and  product  accounts.  Eor  Eederal  agen¬ 
cies  this  interchange  often  occurs  at  interagency 
meetings  held  to  discuss  statistical  areas  of 
broad  concern  such  as  price  statistics  or 
employment  statistics.  These  interactions  have 
resulted  in  such  various  improvements  as  ex¬ 
panded  coverage  and  increased  detail  of  infor¬ 
mation  collected  via  the  Census  Bureau’s 
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periodic  surveys  and  censuses,  additional  tabu¬ 
lations  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  in¬ 
formation  on  tax  returns,  improvements  in  the 
wholesale  and  consumer  price  indexes  com¬ 
puted  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
used  in  deflating  estimates  of  GNP  and  in  com¬ 
puting  inventory  valuation  adjustments,  and 
efforts  by  data  collection  agencies  to  provide  in¬ 
formation  to  BEA  in  a  timely  fashion  for  incor¬ 
poration  in  its  various  accounts. 

Federal  and  private  advisory  groups  have  also 
played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
the  accounts  by  alerting  BEA  as  to  user  needs 
and  data  requirements.  Some  of  these  groups 
include  the  Federal  Statistics  Users’  Conference, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Presentation  of 
Balance  of  Payments  Statistics  (responsible  for 
the  recent  revisions  in  the  tabular  presentation 
of  the  balance  of  payments  accounts),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Income  and  Wealth,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Statistics  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Board  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Gross 
National  Product  Data  Improvement. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  national  accounts  has  been  tbe  general 
expansion  in  the  supply  of  economic  statistics. 
New  survey  data  and  tabulations  of  administra¬ 
tive  records  (e.g.  social  security)  although  un¬ 
dertaken  for  reasons  other  than  for  use  in  the 
economic  accounts  and  despite  conceptual  dif¬ 
ferences  have  permitted  development  and  re¬ 
finement  of  the  accounts  that  otherwise  might 
not  have  been  feasible. 

BEA’s  ad  hoc  relationships  with  agencies  have 
typically  resulted  in  data  improvements  which 
were  easiest  to  achieve  or  least  costly  to  imple¬ 
ment.  The  improvements  were  guided  by  BEA 
assessments  over  the  years  of  the  underlying 
data  which  it  considered  to  be  most  in  need  of 
improvement  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
1957  report  of  the  National  Accounts  Review- 
Committee,  National  Economic  Accounts  of  the 
United  States:  Review,  Appraisal,  and  Recommenda¬ 
tions.  This  report  included  selected  data  items  in 
need  of  improvement  along  with  its  study  of 
conceptual  issues  and  extensions  of  the  accounts 
into  new  subject  areas.  It  was  with  tbe  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  GNP 
Data  Improvement  that  the  first  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  data  base  was  undertaken  in¬ 
dependently  of  BEA. 
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Advisory  Committee  on  GNP 
Data  Improvement 

In  1973,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  established  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Gross  National  Product  Data  Improvement.  The 
purpose  of  the  Committee  was  to  identify  in  a 
systematic  way  needed  improvements  in  the 
quality  and  timeliness  of  the  statistical  data 
which  are  used  in  constructing  the  NIPA.  The 
Committee’s  report  which  was  completed  in 
1977  includes  a  6-year  plan  for  implementing 
the  recommendations.  The  recommendations 
affect  the  programs  of  many  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  their  implementation 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Statistical  Policy  and  Standards. 

The  origin  of  the  Committee  reflected  both 
the  recommendations  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Federal  Statistics  and  the  recognition 
by  OMB  of  the  need  for  better  information  on 
which  to  base  Government  and  private  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  decisions. 

In  its  report,  the  Commission  recommended 
periodic  evaluation  and  review  of  Federal  statis¬ 
tical  activities  to  provide  a  continuous  system  for 
strengthening  and  maintaining  the  quality  of 
the  statistics  produced.  It  was  suggested  that 
such  evaluations  be  coordinated  by  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Policy  Division  of  OMB  (now  the  Office  of 
Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce).  In  some  cases  the 
evaluations  would  be  done  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  agency  or  a  group  of 
representative  experts  without  direct  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  need  for  better  economic  information 
was  emphasized  by  substantial  revisions  in  the 
estimates  of  GNP,  in  1971  and  1972,  which 
some  Federal  policymakers  contended  misled 
their  analysis  as  to  needed  policy  actions  during 
critical  phases  of  the  business  cycle.  The  review 
of  the  causes  of  these  revisions  clearly  revealed 
that  the  estimates  of  the  national  economic  ac¬ 
counts  were  constrained  by  the  accuracy,  timeli¬ 
ness  and  adequacy  of  the  underlying  data  used 
in  preparing  the  estimates. 

As  the  last  review  of  the  national  accounts  was 
in  1957  and  that  review  concentrated  primarily 
on  conceptual  issues  and  extending  the  then 
limited  set  of  accounts,  a  comprehensive  outside 
review  focusing  on  the  national  accounts’  data 


base — its  sources,  weaknesses  and  recom¬ 
mended  improvements — seemed  appropriate  if 
not  overdue. 

Six  experts  who  were  not  directly  associated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  were 
selected  to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Committee. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  GNP  DATA  IMPROVEMENT 

The  recommendations  included  in  the  report 
reflect  the  views  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
GNP  Data  Improvement.  They  should  not  be 
construed  as  neces.sarily  reflecting  the  opinions 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and 
Standards  or  of  BEA. 

In  general,  weaknesses  in  the  data  base  used 
to  construct  the  national  income  and  product 
accounts  result  from  the  source  data  not  being 
available  in  time  for  incorporation  into  the 
annual  or  quarterly  estimates,  inadequate 
coverage  of  certain  economic  sectors  in  ongoing 
surveys,  and  insufficient  detail  for  national 
accounting  purposes  in  the  data  that  are  being 
collected.  Also  it  was  found  that  some  errors  in 
the  data  could  be  attributed  to  problems  with 
the  sampling  and  estimating  methodology  used 
in  collecting  and  processing  the  survey  data. 
These  data  gaps  necessitate  various  indirect  es¬ 
timating  procedures  and  judgmental  determina¬ 
tions  in  preparing  the  GNP  estimates. 

The  Committee’s  recommendations  either  di¬ 
rectly  fill  the  data  gaps  or  provide  some  more 
accurate  proxy  measures  upon  which  to  base  the 
estimates.  Suggested  improvements  include 
speeding  up  the  availability  of  some  series,  ex¬ 
panding  the  coverage  or  detail  in  ongoing  sur¬ 
veys,  or  devising  methods  of  obtaining  more 
frequent  direct  measures  of  particular  economic 
activities  through  modifications  of  existing  data 
collection  instruments  or  the  institution  of  new 
surveys.  Suggested  improvements  in  the  sam¬ 
pling  and  estimating  methodology  of  particular 
surveys  are  also  specified,  as  well  as  some  rec¬ 
ommended  improvements  in  the  BEA  estimat¬ 
ing  methodology.  A  highly  selective  list  of  major 
recommendations  follows.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  not  listed  in  order  of  priority. 

Improvements  for  the  Census  Bureau’s  economic 
census  program. — The  censuses  of  agriculture, 
construction  industries,  manufactures,  mineral 
industries,  retail  trade,  selected  service  indus- 
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tries,  transportation,  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  wholesale  trade  are  conducted  every 
5  years  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  These  censuses  are  the 
major  source  of  information  used  to  construct 
quinquennial  input-output  (I-O)  tables  which 
provide  benchmark  estimates  for  the  GNP  com¬ 
ponents  of  personal  consumption  expenditures 
and  producers’  durable  equipment.  The  I-O  ta¬ 
bles  are  matrixes  which  estimate  the  flows  of 
goods  and  services  through  their  intermediate 
uses  and  distribution  channels  until  they  are 
sold  to  final  users.  The  tables  are  an  important 
tool  for  economic  analysis  in  their  own  right. 

The  majority  of  estimating  problems  in  con¬ 
structing  the  I-O  tables  result  from  (1)  insuffi¬ 
cient  data  for  allocating  certain  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  between  intermediate  and  final  users  and 
among  classes  of  these  two  broad  groups  and  (2) 
insufficient  data  in  certain  cases  for  estimating 
the  transportation  and  distribution  costs  of 
goods.  I'hese  data  gaps  generally  can  be  re¬ 
duced  through  more  information  on  purchases 
of  goods  and  services,  more  comprehensive  re¬ 
porting  by  establishment  on  product  line  of 
sales  by  class  of  customer,  fuller  information  on 
gross  margins,  and  extensions  of  coverage  of 
the  censuses  to  include  industries  for  which  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  data  are  currently  collected. 

Major  recommendations  for  the  censuses 
include: 

1.  the  collection  of  data  on  materials  and  serv¬ 
ices  purchased  by  establishments  as  part  of  each 
economic  census; 

2.  the  extension  of  coverage  from  selected 
services  to  all  services  for  profit; 

3.  the  establishment  of  a  quinquennial  census 
of  not-for-profit  organizations  and  of  the  real 
estate  industry; 

4.  the  transformation  of  the  present  census  of 
transportation  into  a  census  of  transportation 
industries  with  a  full  complement  of  questions 
on  inputs  and  outputs  by  relevant  subindustries; 

5.  the  collection  of  data  on  supplements  to 
wages  and  salaries  (e.g.  employer  contributions 
to  social  security,  private  pension,  health  and 
welfare  funds)  in  all  economic  censuses; 

6.  the  collection  of  additional  information  on 
inventories  in  appropriate  censuses  including 
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book  values  at  beginning  and  end-of-year,  basis 
of  valuation,  stage  of  fabrication,  commodity 
mix,  and  turnover  period;  and 

7.  the  collection  of  force  account  construction 
and  transportation  payrolls. 

Improvements  for  annual  nonfarm  data 
sources. — The  annual  revision  of  the  NIPA  esti¬ 
mates  prepared  each  July  provide  more  accu¬ 
rate  readings  on  the  state  of  the  economy  than 
the  current  quarterly  estimates  as  they  are  based 
on  a  fuller  set  of  data.  Revised  estimates  are 
made  for  the  recent  year  as  well  as  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years  to  incorporate  additional  and  re¬ 
vised  information  that  has  since  become  avail¬ 
able  such  as  benchmark  and  other  types  of  revi¬ 
sions,  statistics  of  income  data,  annual  survey 
data,  and  data  from  annual  time  series.  The  an¬ 
nual  data  are  considered  more  reliable  than 
quarterly  data  as  they  include  more  observa¬ 
tions,  are  under  less  severe  time  constraints  re¬ 
sulting  in  improved  accuracy  in  reporting  and 
tabulation,  and  often  contain  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation  for  allocating  goods  and  services  to 
final  markets  and  industries. 

The  July  revisions  also  are  important  because 
the  quarterly  estimates  are  extrapolated  from 
these  annual  levels.  Therefore,  deficiencies  in 
annual  data  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  current 
quarterly  estimates  especially  as  to  levels.  To 
minimize  such  error,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
much  data  as  possible  for  inclusion  in  the  first 
July  revision.  Deficiencies  in  the  existing  data 
include:  annual  series  not  available  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  first  July  revision;  lack  of 
adequate  annual  benchmarks  for  some  impor¬ 
tant  quarterly  series;  insufficient  detail  on  sales 
of  products  by  type  for  use  in  estimating  per¬ 
sonal  consumption  expenditures;  and  the  lack 
of  both  quarterly  and  annual  measures  resulting 
in  interpolations  and  extrapolations  from  ben¬ 
chmark  estimates. 

To  strengthen  the  annual  data  base,  the 
Committee  recommended  such  improvements 
as: 

1.  a  speed  up  of  the  tabulation  of  the  Census 
Bureau’s  Annual  Retail  Trade  Survey  so  that 
the  data  are  available  for  inclusion  in  the  first 
July  revision  and  obtaining  increased  detail  on 
types  of  product  sold  or  manufactured; 

2.  a  speed  up  of  the  tabulation  of  the  Census 
Bureau’s  Covernmental  Finances  Survey  so  that 
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the  data  are  available  for  the  second  July 
revision; 

3.  the  implementation  by  the  Census  Bureau 
of  annual  sample  surveys  of  the  real  estate  in¬ 
dustries  and  nonprofit  organizations  once  the 
quinquennial  census  of  services  has  been  simi¬ 
larly  expanded; 

4.  the  collection  of  data  in  the  Census 
Bureau's  Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures  on  in¬ 
ventories  held  in  manufacturer’s  sales  branches 
and  other  auxiliaries  in  addition  to  that 
collected  on  inventories  held  in  processing  es¬ 
tablishments  for  a  companywide  measure  of 
inventories; 

5.  the  institution  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  of  an  annual  survey  to  collect,  from  a 
sample  of  corporations  included  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Financial  Report  Survey,  selected  items 
from  their  audited  operating  statements  and 
balance  sheets.  The  data  from  the  survey  should 
he  available  for  inclusion  as  an  interim  ben¬ 
chmark  of  the  corporate  profits  estimates  in  the 
first  July  revision; 

6.  the  modification  of  corporate  and  noncor¬ 
porate  business  tax  returns  by  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  to  collect  information  on  inventory 
valuation — the  basis  and  methods  of  cost  deter¬ 
mination;  and 

7.  the  tabulation  by  IRS  of  Schedule  M  ac-  • 
companying  corporate  tax  returns  which  recon¬ 
ciles  taxable  profits  and  balance  sheets  with 
stockholder  reports. 

Qiiarterly  data  improvements. — The  quarterly  es¬ 
timates  of  GNP  and  national  income  are  used 
most  often  by  policymakers,  analysts  and  the 
general  public  in  assessing  U.S.  economic  activ¬ 
ity.  Significant  revisions  in  the  quarterly  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  of  concern  to  users  of  the  data 
and  were  a  major  factor  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Advisory  Committee. 

As  stated  earlier  the  quarterly  estimates  are 
extrapolated  or  interpolated  from  the  most  re¬ 
cent  July  estimates  for  which  annual  data  are 
available.  Weaknesses  in  the  quarterly  estimates 
result  primarily  from  incomplete  information 
upon  which  to  base  the  extrapolations,  the  lack 
of  monthly  or  quarterly  data  for  particularly 
significant  and  volatile  sectors  of  the  economy, 
inadequate  coverage  of  sectors  by  some  periodic 
surveys,  and  shortcomings  in  the  survey 


methodology  which  result  in  inaccuracies  or 
biases  in  the  survey  data. 

In  the  consideration  of  improvements  for 
quarterly  NIPA  estimates  an  important  factor  is 
the  trade-off  between  timeliness  and  accuracy. 
In  order  to  have  timely  estimates  for  policy  and 
analytical  uses,  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the 
amounts  of  detailed  data  collected  monthly  or 
quarterly.  The  Committee  has  therefore  de¬ 
cided  that  in  some  instances,  improvements  in 
annual  data  coupled  with  good,  current  proxy 
or  cross-checking  measures  are  sufficient. 
There  are  also  improvements  suggested  for  an¬ 
nual  surveys  which  might  later  be  extended  to 
monthly  or  quarterly  surveys  once  it  has  been 
determined  feasible  to  collect  such  information 
more  frequently  without  having  a  deleterious 
affect  upon  the  timeliness  of  the  data  (e.g.  more 
detailed  information  on  product  detail  of  retail 
sales). 

An  important  recommendation  concerns  a 
change  in  BEA’s  quarterly  estimating  schedule. 
BEA  currently  prepares  preliminary  estimates 
15  days  following  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  re¬ 
vised  estimates  45  days  after  the  quarter.  The 
quarterly  estimates  are  not  revised  after  this  lat¬ 
ter  estimate  (except  on  very  rare  occasions)  until 
the  following  July  at  the  time  of  the  first  of  the 
annual  revisions.  However,  the  estimate  45  days 
after  the  end  of  the  quarter  for  a  majority  of  the 
components  is  based  on  incomplete  informa¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  quarterly  data  sources  are  not 
available  at  the  time  of  the  45-day  estimate  and 
final  data  from  monthly  surveys  are  often  avail¬ 
able  for  only  2  of  the  3  months  in  the  quarter  at 
that  time. 

The  Committee’s  recommendation  is  that 
BEA  institute  a  75-day  estimate  to  incorporate 
the  substantial  amount  of  additional  data  that 
becomes  available  within  the  month  following 
the  45-day  quarterly  NIPA  estimate. 

Some  of  the  other  major  recommendations 
for  improving  the  data  base  of  the  quarterly 
NIPA  estimates  include: 

1.  the  strengthening  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics’  monthly  employment  and  payroll  sur¬ 
vey  (790)  by  increasing  the  response  rate  for  the 
construction,  trade,  finance,  insurance,  real  es¬ 
tate  and  service  industries  and  by  the  collection 
of  total  wage  payments  including  supervisory 
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workers  payrolls,  retroactive  pay  and  irregular 
bonuses,  for  the  entire  month; 

2.  feasibility  studies  conducted  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  determine  the  effect  on  revisions  and 
response  rate  of  collecting  revised  monthly  data 
from  the  same  respondents  in  its  monthly  trade, 
service,  and  manufacturing  surveys; 

3.  the  institution  by  Census  of  a  quarterly  sur¬ 
vey  of  a  sample  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  collect  expenditure  information; 

4.  the  expansion  of  items  collected  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission’s  quarterly  Financial 
Report  to  explicitly  identify  employer  contribu¬ 
tions,  on  an  accrual  accounting  basis,  to  private 
pension  (retirement),  health  (Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  etc.)  and  welfare  (life  insurance,  day 
care,  etc.)  employee  benefit  plans;  . 

5.  modification  of  the  new  survey  of  income 
of  commercial  banks  (jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Comptroller  of  the 
C’urrency,  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration)  so  as  to  obtain  quarterly  tabulations  of 
net  income  65  to  70  days  after  the  reference 
(juarter  and  net  income  for  domestic  entities  of 
the  banking  companies,  as  distinct  from  their 
foreign  affilliates; 

6.  the  expansion  of  the  Census  Bureau’s 
Monthly  Selected  Service  Receipts  Survey  to  in¬ 
clude  private  for-profit  commercial  and  voca¬ 
tional  schools;  and 

7.  the  consistent  treatment  of  military  goods 
with  long  production  leadtime  (e.g.,  ships,  air¬ 
craft,  missiles,  etc.),  whether  on  a  cost-plus  or 
fixed-price  contract,  to  conform  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  other  industries  by  recording  in  the 
Census  Bureau’s  Manufacturer’s  Shipments,  In¬ 
ventories,  and  Orders  series  unfinished  items  as 
work  in  process  inventories  and  the  actual 
shipment  of  goods  as  liquidation  of  inventories 
of  finished  goods. 

During  the  course  of  the  Data  Improvement 
Study,  the  Census  Bureau  commissioned  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (NBER) 
to  make  an  intensive  study  of  means  to  provide 
more  accurate  measures  of  business  inventories. 
Experimental  surveys,  company  visits,  delinea¬ 
tion  of  conceptual  issues,  etc.,  are  being  under¬ 
taken  as  part  of  the  NBER  study,  which  is 
planned  for  publication  in  1977.  The  Advisory 
Committee’s  recommendations  for  the  im¬ 


provement  of  inventory  data,  of  course,  are  not 
as  extensive  as  those  that  will  be  emanating 
from  the  NBER  study.  However,  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  review  has  aimed  at  identifying  major  exist¬ 
ing  weaknesses  and  recommendations  which 
appear  to  be  essential  to  a  basic  program  for 
improving  inventory  statistics.  Some  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  include:  in  the  Census  Bureau’s 
monthly  and  annual  survey  of  manufacturing 
firms,  the  collection  of  companywide  informa¬ 
tion  on  inventories  including  inventories  held  in 
facilities  other  than  production  plants  and  the 
introduction  of  a  full  probability  sample  of 
companies  in  the  monthly  survey;  in  the  Census 
Bureau’s  monthly  retail  trade  survey,  suggested 
methods  to  maintain  an  adequate  sample,  the 
collection  of  sales  and  inventory  data  from  iden¬ 
tical  respondents,  and  the  collection  of  consist¬ 
ent  information  from  the  same  firms  on  pur¬ 
chases,  sales  and  gross  mark-up  as  an  alternative 
method  of  estimating  change  in  retail  inven¬ 
tories;  and  the  expansion  of  the  Agriculture 
Department’s  surveys  of  crop  inventories  to 
include  those  owned  by  farmers  but  held  in 
off-farm  storage  facilities  and  the  expansion  of 
Agriculture’s  semiannual  survey  of  cattle  inven¬ 
tories  to  a  quarterly  survey. 

Improvements  for  farm  sector  data. — A  separate 
chapter  of  the  report  was  devoted  to  the  farm 
sector  because  of  the  size  and  volatility  of  the 
industry  and  the  significant  effect  it  can  have  on 
the  Nation’s  economy.  The  improvements  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Committee  are  aimed  primar¬ 
ily  at  substituting  direct  information  where  ex¬ 
trapolations  of  annual  data  have  been  used. 

The  Committee  recognized  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  some  of  the  recommended  new  data 
because  of  conceptual  and  measurement 
problems — particularly  where  seasonals  are  in¬ 
volved.  Some  of  the  higher  priority  recommen¬ 
dations  are: 

1 .  the  speed  up  of  the  collection  of  data  on 
the  movement  of  crops  to  market  for  soybeans, 
corn,  wheat,  and  sorghum; 

2.  the  refinement  of  the  existing  quarterly 
data  on  farm  crops  owned  by  farmers  but  stored 
in  off-farm  elevators  and  warehouses; 

3.  the  collection  of  quarterly  data  on  in¬ 
terstate  sales  and  purchases  of  feeder  and 
Stocker  cattle. 
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Price  needs  for  improving  GNP  accounts  in  con¬ 
stant  prices. — The  extensive  use  of  constant- 
dollar  data  and  the  related  productivity  meas¬ 
ures  in  modern  economic  analysis  justified  an 
evaluation  of  price  data  needs.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  is  the  primary  source  of 
price  information.  It  has  an  ongoing  program 
for  improving  its  price  indexes  which  includes 
revising  and  extending  the  consumer  and 
wholesale  price  indexes,  greatly  expanding  the 
pricing  program  for  exports  and  imports,  ex¬ 
panding  the  item  coverage  of  the  indexes,  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  data  with  a  continu¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  transaction  rather  than  list 
prices.  This  program  was  supported  by  the 
Committee  and  a  recommendation  made  that 
the  necessary  funds  be  provided  to  the  BLS  over 
an  extended  period  for  these  improvements  to 
be  accomplished.  The  Committee  recommended 
such  additional  improvements  as: 

1. the  Census  Bureau  should  develop  quar¬ 
terly  output  construction  price  indexes  exclud¬ 
ing  land  costs  for  nonresidential  buildings  as 
well  as  multifamily  housing; 

2.  the  BLS  should  increase  the  coverage  of 
equipment  items  in  the  wholesale  price  index  to 
give  more  comprehensive  measures  of  price 
change  for  capital  investment;  and 

3.  the  existing  development  program  for  pre¬ 
paring  quarterly  measures  of  defense  purchases 
in  constant  price  should  be  made  a  permanent 
part  of  the  BEA  program. 

Improving  the  rest  of  the  world  account. — 
Recommended  improvements  for  the  current 
account  of  the  balance  of  payments  used  in  the 
GNP  net  export  component  include: 

1.  strengthening  existing  survey  data  by  im¬ 
provements  of  definitions,  sampling  coverage, 
timeliness,  response  rates  and  reporting  accu¬ 
racy; 

2.  instituting  benchmark  surveys  to  verify  the 
universe  coverage  of  some  of  the  services  and 
income  elements;  and 

3.  conducting  and  extending  bilateral  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  international  trade  and  service 
transactions  data  with  other  countries. 

Data  needs  in  flow  of funds. — The  flow  of  funds 
accounts  are  prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  can  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of 


the  investment  and  saving  account  of  NIPA. 
The  NIPA  are  the  data  source  for  the  nonfinan- 
cial  segment  of  the  flow'  of  funds  system. 

Major  recommendations  cited  in  this  chapter 
include: 

1.  the  tabulation  of  quarterly  and  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  registered  companies  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  provide  an  inte¬ 
grated  statement  of  income,  balance  sheets  and 
source  of  financing; 

2.  the  collection  of  quarterly  data  on  cash  and 
security  holdings  of  State  and  local  governments 
by  the  Census  Bureau;  and 

3.  basic  research  on  the  measurement  of  land 
values  with  respect  to  use,  ownership,  encumbr¬ 
ances,  and  intangibles  related  to  natural 
resources  and  leases. 

Some  General  Recommendations. — The  Advisory 
Committee  has  also  proposed  several  recom¬ 
mendations  that  are  indirectly  related  to  the 
data  base  used  in  deriving  the  national  accounts. 
Implementations  of  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  many  users  of 
the  national  accounts  and  enhance  their 
understanding: 

1 .  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  hand¬ 
book  on  the  GNP  accounts  detailing  up-to-date 
concepts,  sources  of  data  and  estimating 
methodology; 

2.  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  time  needed 
to  complete  the  quinquennial  benchmark  esti¬ 
mates  and  the  implementation  of  benchmark 
revisions  at  regular  5-year  intervals; 

3.  the  extension  of  the  monthly  personal  in¬ 
come  accounts  to  encompass  the  broad  aggre¬ 
gates  for  the  disposition  of  personal  income,  i.e. 
monthly  estimates  of  personal  taxes,  personal 
consumption  expenditures  (with  breakdown  for 
motor  vehicles,  other  durables,  non-durables 
and  services)  and  personal  savings; 

4.  the  creation  of  a  capacity  somewhere  in  the 
Federal  statistical  system  for  carrying  out  timely 
surveys  on  economic  subjects  on  short  notice 
when  unexpected  changes  in  the  economic  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  business  behavior  create  the  need 
for  information  that  is  not  being  collected;  and 

5.  BEA  should  append  to  the  release  of  its 
15-day  estimate,  or  some  other  vehicle,  a  brief 
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statement  of  the  judgments  used  in  preparing 
the  NIPA  estimates  and  their  economic  or  statis¬ 
tical  rationale. 

Major  Data  Gaps  and  Recommendations 

The  discussion  that  follows  identifies  areas  of 
BEA  program  enhancement  some  of  which  may 
have  been  under  consideration  for  some  time, 
others  are  a  result  of  our  changing  times,  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs.  Most  of  the  more  well-known 
data  deficiencies  of  the  national  economic  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  identified  in  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  GNP  Data  Improve¬ 
ment  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  due  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Committee,  a  gap  may  have  been  touched 
upon  only  lightly  and  will,  also  be  discussed  in 
this  Framework. 

Measures  of  economic  and  social  well-being. — The 
U.S.  economic  accounts  have  been  criticized  for 
not  measuring  the  total  societal  costs  associated 
with  producing  goods  and  services.  Research  is 
being  undertaken  in  the  United  States  (largely 
outside  of  government)  and  abroad  to  establish 
a  conceptual  framework  and  method  of  quan¬ 
tifying  or  estimating  the  value  of  these  pluses 
and  minuses. 

There  is  sizeable  disagreement  in  the  econom¬ 
ics  profession  as  to  whether  and  how  these 
amenities  or  disamenities  can  be  quantified. 
BEA,  however,  has  had  successful  experience  in 
developing  a  series  on  the  relationship  of  pollu¬ 
tion  abatement  expenditures  and  production 
and  has  identified  additional  areas  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  sufficient  conceptual  and 
statistical  knowledge  to  begin  such  an  effort. 
BEA’s  FY  1978  budget  included  a  request  for 
funding  to  begin  work  in  this  area. 

BEA  should  be  supported  in  its  attempt  to 
develop  the  conceptual  framework,  statistical 
methodology,  and  where  feasible,  measures  that 
are  relevant  for  evaluating  changes  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  well-being  of  the  Nation  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  framework  of  the  national  eco¬ 
nomic  accounts.  Among  the  areas  to  be  studied 
should  be  the  following:  a  more  comprehensive 
measurement  of  the  Nation’s  tangible  and  in¬ 
tangible  resources,  for  example,  the  stock  of 
government  capital  and  of  consumer  durable 
goods  and  the  investment  in  human  capital;  the 
services  provided  by  these  resources;  changes  in 
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working  conditions,  for  example,  those  result¬ 
ing  from  expenditures  for  occupational  safety 
and  health;  and  the  impact  of  production  and 
consumption  on  the  physical  environment  and 
on  social  conditions,  for  example,  the  use  of 
leisure  time. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  an  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  to  work  with 
BEA  in  developing  and  evaluating  these  esti¬ 
mates.  The  committee  should  include  represen¬ 
tatives  from  Government  and  the  private  sector. 

National  wealth  estimates. — Up  to  this  time,  the 
primary  focus  of  BEA  has  been  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  measures  of  the  Nation’s  income 
and  product.  While  BEA  has  developed  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  value  of  stocks  of  fixed  assets — 
houses,  business  structures,  and  machinery — 
(primarily  based  upon  private  research  by 
Goldsmith,  Kendrick,  and  others),  little  else  has 
been  done  to  develop  measures  of  the  Nation’s 
wealth.  Such  data  are  particularly  needed  for 
the  flow  of  funds  accounts  and  related  sectoral 
analysis  (e.g.,  balance  sheets  and  financial 
flows). 

The  BEA  should  institute  a  program  to  meas¬ 
ure  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis  estimates  of 
the  value  of  the  Nation’s  tangible  (e.g.,  land) 
and  intangible  (related  to  natural  resources  and 
leases)  assets.  The  concepts  and  methodology 
evolving  from  the  measures  of  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  well-being  program  will  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  developing  the  wealth  measures. 
Estimates  by  sector  (government,  business,  and 
individuals)  should  be  an  ultimate  goal.  Again, 
as  most  of  the  research  in  this  area  has  been 
outside  the  Government,  an  advisory  group  to 
work  with  BEA  on  this  project  is  also 
recommended. 

Quarterly  real  product  by  industry  and  type  of 
product. — Estimates  of  quarterly  GNP  by  indus¬ 
try  and  type  of  product,  and  real  product  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  type  of  product  should  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Annual  estimates  by  industry  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  there  have  been  requests  from  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  forerunners 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  for  a 
comparable  series  quarterly.  The  estimates 
would  be  useful  for  shortrun  productivity  and 
price  analyses  and  would  serve  as  a  useful  ana¬ 
lytic  tool  during  sudden  shifts  in  the  economy 
such  as  during  the  recent  energy  crisis. 
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Monthly  estimates  of  GNP. — In  1973  BEA  sus¬ 
pended  its  experiment,  which  had  begun  in 
1971,  to  estimate  GNP  on  a  monthly  basis.  This 
effort  had  been  undertaken  as  an  attempt  to 
provide  a  faster  indication  of  the  economy’s 
performance  which  would  be  useful  to 
policymakers  and  the  general  public  as  well. 
The  experiment  was  suspended  when  it  became 
apparent  that  due  to  data  limitation,  estimates 
of  some  components  of  GNP  (e.g.,  inventories) 
were  meaningless  and  causing  erratic  move¬ 
ments  in  the  total  series.  In  addition,  BEA  was 
faced  with  resolving  perhaps  conflicting  re¬ 
quirements  that  the  monthly  estimates  sum  to 
the  quarterly  estimate  and  that  the  best  estimate 
of  monthly  change  in  GNP  be  made. 

As  the  recommendations  from  the  GNP  Data 
Improvement  Project  that  call  for  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  collection  of  some  data  are  implemented 
and  the  state  of  the  art  (particularly  expanded 
computerization  in  the  private  sector)  permits 
the  collection  of  additional  monthly  data,  BEA 
should  again  try  to  develop  monthly  estimates 
of  GNP. 

Regional  economic  accounts. — Elected  officials, 
and  economic  policymakers  increasingly  point 
to  the  need  for  improved  regional  statistics  as  it 
is  continually  demonstrated  that  State  and  local 
area  economics  diverge  significantly  from  na¬ 
tional  economic  developments  with  respect  to 
longrun  growth  rates,  sensitivity  to  national 
business  cycles  and  responsiveness  to  national 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  In  addition,  the 
methods  of  allocating  Eederal  revenue  sharing 
and  other  grant  program  funds  to  States  and 
local  areas  are  complex  issues  which  occupy  all 
levels  of  government  and  are  critically  depend¬ 
ent  on  regional  data. 

Below  are  particular  projects  which  BEA 
might  undertake  to  meet  of  the  need  for  more 
regional  data. 

1.  Differential  regional  deflators  of  State  per¬ 
sonal  income: 

The  technique  used  to  deflate  estimates  of  re¬ 
gional  personal  income  (and  disposable  income) 
might  be  refined  by  the  development  of  differ¬ 
ential  regional  deflators.  BEA  currently  uses  the 
national  personal  consumption  expenditure 
(PCE)  deflator  to  deflate  these  regional  esti¬ 
mates.  However,  the  movement  of  prices  can 
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vary  in  different  local  areas  as  compared  with 
the  national  movement. 

2.  Multiregioual  input-output  (MRIO)  tables: 

Recently  there  has  been  significant  interest  in 
multiregioual  input-output  (MRIO)  tables.  The 
tables  should  be  coordinated  and  consistent  with 
the  national  I-O  tables  and  should  show  trade 
flows  between  States. 

Most  of  the  research  for  MRIO  has  been  done 
at  the  Harvard  Economic  Research  Project  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  with 
funding  from  various  sources,  primarily  from 
Eederal  Government  agencies.  BEA  has  been 
approached  to  assume  the  program  as  it  would 
complement  its  regional  economic  analysis  work 
and  the  national  I-O  studies. 

There  are  several  questions  regarding  the 
data  and  methodology  to  be  used  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  this  program.  Some  of  these 
concerns  are: 

a.  the  lack  of  sufficient  data  available  for  es¬ 
timates  of  State  economic  activity  and  detailed 
industry  distributions  of  purchases  and  sales  to 
develop  the  tables  without  substantial  amounts 
of  judgment; 

b.  because  of  disclosure  problems,  some  of  the 
Census  data  on  production — which  are  by¬ 
products  of  data  collected  for  national 
estimates — would  not  be  able  to  be  used  at  State 
levels  in  the  tables  and  would  require  estimation 
by  the  analyst  (this  problem  could  be  greatly  al¬ 
leviated  by  the  use  of  “protected  enclaves”,  as 
recommended  in  Chapter  IV-E  on  Confidential¬ 
ity,  that  would  permit  statistical  and  research 
agencies  to  use  such  data); 

c.  data  on  interstate  and  intrastate  (gross  and 
net)  flows  of  commodities  and  services  are  not 
yet  adequate  and  would  have  to  be  constructed; 
and 

d.  extending  the  national  I-O  coefficients 
(which  in  themselves  involve  a  good  amount  of 
judgement)  to  States  would  require  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  modifications  to  take  into  account  the 
local  variance  in  production  and  consumption 
functions. 

3.  State  income  and  product  accounts: 

The  development  of  annual  estimates  of  gross 
State  product  and  income  for  major  aggregates 
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(personal  consumption,  expenditures,  private 
investment,  net  foreign  exports,  government 
purchases,  compensation  of  employees,  propri¬ 
etor’s  income,  rental  income  of  persons,  corpo¬ 
rate  profits  and  net  interest)  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  gaining  more  experience  with  and  in¬ 
formation  on  State  level  economic  activity  which 
would  be  particularly  useful  in  developing  the 
MRIO;  and 

4.  Additional  estimates  for  regional  personal 
income: 

This  project  w'ould  provide  quarterly  esti¬ 
mates  of  personal  income  at  the  SMSA  and 
county  level  (now  estimated  annually)  as  well  as 
constant-dollar  estimates  of  personal  income  at 
the  State  level. 

As  these  few  projects  show,  the  evolution  of 
an  integrated  set  of  regional  accounts  is  a  major 
area  which  has  ramifications  on  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Federal  statistical  system, 
problems  of  reporting  burdens,  and  problems 
of  maintaining  confidentiality  of  data.  The  1976 
Economic  Report  recommended  that  a  commis¬ 
sion  be  established  to  conduct  a  very  broad 
study  of  the  need  for  regional  economic  infor¬ 
mation.  As  yet,  however,  such  a  commission  has 
not  been  established  nor  has  there  been  any 
other  systematic  study  of  the  need  for  regional 
information.  As  yet,  however,  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  has  not  been  established  nor  has  there  been 
any  other  systemmatic  study  of  the  need  for  re¬ 
gional  information.  (The  recently  established 
National  Commission  on  Employment  and  Un¬ 
employment  Statistics  will  look  at  regional  in¬ 
formation  needs  but  only  regional  labor  force 
information.) 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Office 
of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  estab¬ 
lish  an  advisory  committee  to  study  and  evaluate 
the  further  development  of  the  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  accounts.  The  study  should  include  the 
conceptual  aspects  and  data  base  requirements 
of  accounts.  The  advisory  committee  should  be 
composed  of  outstanding  scholars  in  the  fields 
of  regional  economics  and  regional  science.  The 
recommendations  from  this  regional  economic 
accounts  advisory  committee  should  be  a  major 
element  of  any  further  study  of  regional  data 
needs. 


Program  to  Be  Evaluated 

As  mentioned  earlier,  BEA  has  engaged  in  a 
relatively  new  program  to  make  annual  updates 
of  the  quinquiennial  I-O  tables.  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  the  many  users  of  I-O  data  with  more 
timely  information  than  is  available  under  tbe 
quinquennial  I-O  program.  The  rationale  for 
the  updates  is  that  changes  in  the  I-O  coeffi¬ 
cients  occur  sometimes  over  relatively  short 
periods  due  to  changes  in  technology,  prices, 
product  mix,  etc.  Discerning  such  changes  more 
quickly  would  alert  users  of  I-O  and  the  na¬ 
tional  income  and  product  analysts  to  changes 
in  economic  relationships  requiring  revisions  in 
the  applications  of  the  data  and  to  the  possibility 
of  revisions  in  GNP  levels  likely  to  arise  in 
forthcoming  benchmark  revisions. 

Annual  tables  have  been  prepared  for  the 
years  1961,  1966,  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  The 
objective  of  the  BEA  program  is  to  provide  up¬ 
dated  tables  at  least  3  and  no  later  than  4  years 
after  the  reference  period.  As  yet  this  goal  has 
not  been  achieved  due  to  normal  start-up  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  impact  of  the  recent  GNP  ben¬ 
chmark  revision. 


The  data  used  to  update  the  I-O  tables  are 
derived  from  annual  statistics  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  various  annual  surveys 
(primarily  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau 
such  as  the  Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures), 
and  data  from  regulatory  agencies,  trade  associ¬ 
ations,  etc.  Much  of  these  data,  however,  are  not 
sufficiently  detailed  for  I-O  uses.  The  result  is 
that  the  annual  I-O  tables  are  based  to  a  greater 
extent  on  summary  estimating  methods  and  the 
judgment  of  the  analyst  than  other  BEA  esti¬ 
mates.  In  addition  the  data  used  for  updating 
the  I-O  tables  are  already  incorporated  into  the 
national  income  and  product  accounts  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  July  revisions. 

Studies  by  BEA  to  compare  annual  I-O  coeffi¬ 
cients  to  those  from  quinquennial  tables  have 
indicated  changes  in  relationships  primarily  for 
intermediate  goods  and  services  which  do  not 
affect  GNP.  There  have  been  indications  of 
changes  needed  in  extrapolators  used  for 
estimating  current  measures  of  personal 
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consumption  expenditures  and  other  GNP 
components.  However,  this  problem  may  be  at¬ 
tributable  to  a  general  deficiency  in  the  data  col¬ 
lected  on  these  expenditures  which  has  been 
addressed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  GNP 
Data  Improvement.  The  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mended  improvements  in  the  detail  of  data  col¬ 
lected  appear  to  be  a  basic  and  better  vehicle  for 
strengthening  the  quality  of  the  current  GNP 
figures  than  updated  I-O  coefficients. 


It  is  recommended  that  an  evaluation  be 
made  of  the  annual  I-O  program  once  the  1972 
quinquennial  and  annual  tables  have  been  con¬ 
structed.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  costs  of  the  annual  program,  the  benefits 
derived  therefrom  and  possible  modifications  in 
both  programs.  If  the  study  concludes  that  the 
benefits  derived  are  not  justified  by  the  costs, 
then  the  annual  I-O  program  should  be 
discontinued. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  STATISTICS 


Science  and  technology  (S&T)  are  implicitly 
embedded  in  much  of  the  data  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  not  surprising  con¬ 
sidering  that  S&T  are  deeply  ingrained  in  our 
culture  and  thus  pervade  almost  all  element's  of 
our  national  fabric.  Therefore,  it  would  be  con¬ 
ceptually  incorrect  to  place  all  of  these  S&T- 
related  statistics  into  a  single  functional  area. 
Science  and  technology  provide  the  ttxds  with 
which  we  as  a  Nation  achieve  our  objectives  and 
these  objectives  are  and  should  be  the  appro¬ 
priate  functional  categories  used  to  describe  the 
Federal  statistics  program. 

However,  there  exists  one  set  of  S&T  statistics 
that  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  conceptually  cohe¬ 
sive,  functional  group,  Jiamely  the  one  dealing 
with  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  American  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology.  These  statistics  cover 
primarily  the  inputs  to  S&T  activity  such  as 
human  resources,  funds,  and  institutions  as  well 
as  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  outputs 
attributable  solely  to  S&T  activities. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  enumera¬ 
tion  of  Federal  S&T  statistical  programs,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  the  principal 
generator  and  compiler  of  such  data.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  Foundation’s  statutory  authority, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
and  subsequent  amendments,  which  authorizes 
and  directs  NSF: 

“to  maintain  a  current  register  of  scientific 
and  technical  personnel,  and  in  other  ways  to 
provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  the  collec¬ 
tion,  interpretation  and  analysis  of  data  on 
the  availability  of,  and  the  current  and  pro¬ 
jected  need  for,  scientific  and  technical  re¬ 
sources  in  the  United  States.” 


“.  .  .  to  initiate  and  maintain  a  program  for 
the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  for  scientific  research  received  by  each 
educational  institution  and  appropriate  non¬ 
profit  organization  in  the  United  States  from 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
report  annually  thereon  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.” 

Furthermore,  NSF  has  also  been  assigned  focal 
agency  responsibility  for  the  “development  and 
analysis  of  information  on  the  supply,  demand, 
utilization,  and  education  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel”  by  Executive  order. 

Users 

S&T  statistics,  as  defined  above,  are  utilized 
by  a  variety  of  organizations.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  one  of  the  principal  users  since  this 
information  is  required  for  the  development  of 
Federal  science  and  technology  policy.  Organi¬ 
zations  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
that  extensively  use  S&T  statistics  include  the 
Office  of  the  President’s  Science  Advisor,  the 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  Office,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In  addition, 
all  those  agencies  and  departments  that  are 
heavily  involved  in  science  and  technology  re¬ 
lated  activities  make  comprehensive  use  of  S&T 
statistics.  These  include  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Administration,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  new  Department  of  Energy.  Congress  is  also 
a  heavy  user  of  S&T  statistics,  especially  the 
committees  that  cover  the  activities  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  departments  listed  above  and  those  that 
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deal  with  S&T-related  topics  such  as  energy  or 
the  environment. 

The  private  sector  requires  and  uses  S&T 
statistics.  The  higher  education  community, 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
new  scientists  and  engineers,  requires  continu¬ 
ally  updated  information  pertaining  to  scientific 
and  engineering  human  resources — supply, 
utilization,  graduate  student  support,  enroll¬ 
ments,  etc.  Furthermore,  since  this  sector  re¬ 
ceives  a  significant  amount  of  Federal  R&D 
funds,  it  is  also  interested  in  statistics  relating  to 
these  financial  resources.  Industry,  the  princi¬ 
pal  performer  of  R&D,  is  a  heavy  user  of  S&T 
statistics,  especially  with  those  dealing  with  R&D 
funding.  Besides  these  institutional  users,  indi¬ 
vidual  researchers  in  the  science  policy  area  de¬ 
pend  completely  on  federally  generated  S&T 
statistics. 

Statistics  on  Scientific  and 
Technical  Personnel 

This  review  examines  data  collection  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  personnel,  and  is  divided  into 
two  major  sections.  The  first  is  concerned  with  a 
description  of  responsible  agencies  and  core 
programs.  The  second  is  concerned  with  gaps 
and  limitations  in  Federal  statistics  for  scientific 
and  technical  personnel.  (The  reader  should 
also  see  the  comprehensive  treatment  of  man¬ 
power  statistics  in  the  Framework  chapter  on 
labor  statistics.) 

Statistics  on  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
may  be  classified  as  those  primarily  concerned 
with  utilization,  supply,  and  characteristics. 
Utilization  statistics  include  such  items  as 
number  employed,  both  in  total  and  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  employer,  location,  industry,  educational 
institution,  etc.,  and  the  relationship  or  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  vis-a- 
vis  other  workers  in  total  or  in  specific  indus¬ 
tries  and  economic  sectors. 

Statistics  on  the  supply  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  are  concerned  with  the  number 
of  persons  trained  in  science  or  engineering,  the 
number  of  degrees  awarded  annually  in  science 
and  engineering,  immigration,  and  the  mobility 
of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  into  and 
out  of  the  total  personnel  pool  and  between 
specific  fields.  Supply  statistics  also  cover  such 


variables  as  attrition  rates  from  the  labor  force, 
fungibility  (substitution)  of  persons  from  one 
occupation  or  field  to  another  in  the  science  and 
engineering  labor  force  and  motivational  factors 
leading  to  careers  in  science  and  engineering. 

Statistics  pertaining  to  the  characteristics  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  include 
demographic  and  economic  elements  such  as 
age,  education,  race,  sex,  income,  geographic 
location,  employment  status,  work,  activity,  etc. 

National  Science  Foundation. — The  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  has  primary  respoi.- 
sibility  within  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  statistics  on  technical 
personnel.  The  activities  are  carried  out  by  the 
Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies.  The  data 
and  analyses  are  published  in  three  summary 
reports:  Composite  Report  of  the  Manpower 
Characteristics  System,  National  Patterns  of 
R&D  Resources,  and  Science  Indicators. 

The  major  NSF  vehicle  for  developing  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  demographic  and  economic 
characteristics  of  scientific  and  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  is  the  manpower  characteristics  system. 
This  system  was  instituted  in  1972  and  became 
fully  operable  in  1974.  It  has  three  components, 
each  designed  to  measure  the  characteristics  of 
a  particular  segment  of  the  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  labor  market.  The  first  component  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  characteristics  of  doctoral  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers,  and  is  obtained  by  a  sample 
survey  selected  from  the  doctorate  roster  main¬ 
tained  for  NSF  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  Doctoral  data  are  published  periodically 
in  Highlights  and  Reports  of  Doctoral  Scientists  and 
Engineers.  The  second  component  is  the  national 
sample  of  scientists  and  engineers  maintained 
by  Census  Bureau  for  NSF.  This  allows  for  sur¬ 
veys  every  2  years  of  a  sample  of  those  scientists 
and  engineers  who  were  in  the  science  and  en¬ 
gineering  population  at  the  time  of  the  1970  de¬ 
cennial  census.  This  information  is  published  in 
Highlights  and  Reports  of  the  National  Sample.  The 
third  component  is  a  new  entrants  survey  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  the  characteristics  of  recent 
graduates  entering  the  labor  force.  This  survey 
is  conducted  for  NSF  by  private  contractors. 
Analyses  and  tabulations  of  these  data  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Highlights  of  New  Entrants  to  the  Science 
and  Engineering  Labor  Force. 
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The  manpower  characteristics  system  de¬ 
velops  information  every  2  years  for  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  on  sex,  race,  age,  high¬ 
est  degree,  employment  status,  field  of  science, 
primary  work  activity,  type  of  employer,  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  and  other  characteristics. 

NSF  collects  statistics  on  the  utilization 
(employment)  of  scientific  and  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  in  a  number  of  sectors,  including  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges,  nonprofit  organizations, 
government,  and  private  industry.  Data  for  the 
university  and  college  sector  include  utilization 
information  by  field  of  science,  full  and  part- 
time  employment  status,  sex,  type  of  institution, 
educational  attainment,  and  major  function — 
teaching,  research,  etc.  Data  also  are  collected 
on  the  number  of  and  sources  of  support  for 
scientists  and  engineers  holding  postdoctoral 
appointments.  Estimates  of  the  full-time  equiva¬ 
lent  number  of  scientists  and  engineers  engaged 
in  R&D  in  private  industry  are  collected  for 
NSF  by  the  Census  Bureau  on  an  annual  basis. 
These  estimates  are  available  for  major  indus¬ 
tries  within  the  private  sector,  and  cover  such 
variables  as  net  sales,  size  of  firms,  and 
employment,  as  well  as  R&D  manpower  infor¬ 
mation.  Information  on  the  Federal  employ¬ 
ment  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  are 
developed  by  NSF  based  on  data  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  are  published  in  Re¬ 
views  of  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel. 
In  addition,  occasional  surveys  are  conducted 
on  employment  in  nonprofit  institutions  and 
State  and  local  governments.  Recently,  NSF  has 
provided  support  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  (BLS)  to  help  expand  their  occupational 
employment  survey  program  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  estimates  of  the  employment  of  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  by  occupation  and  de¬ 
tailed  industry  within  the  private  sector. 

Basic  data  on  the  number  of  graduates  major¬ 
ing  in  science  and  engineering,  by  field  and  de¬ 
gree  level,  are  collected  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  (NCES). 

Each  year,  NSF  surveys  information  on  the 
support  of  graduate  students  in  scientific  fields. 
The  survey  also  produces  graduate  enrollment 
data  as  a  by-product.  Data  are  collected  on 
sources  and  types  of  major  support,  by  sex  and 
citizenship  status. 

NSF  supports  and  is  the  operating  agency  for 
the  doctoral  roster  that  is  maintained  for  NSF, 


the  Office  of  Education,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  by  the  Committee  on  Human  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  doctoral  roster  is  based  on  data  collected  in 
an  annual  survey  of  earned  doctorates.  Infor¬ 
mation  is  provided  for  detailed  field  of  science, 
and  for  sex,  race,  citizenship  status,  and  marital 
status.  In  addition  to  the  basic  demographic 
characteristics,  data  are  developed  on  planned 
employment  or  postdoctoral  study  plans,  and  on 
the  time  lapse  from  bachelor  degree  to  docto¬ 
rate  degree. 

The  data  base  on  supply  is  augmented  by  in¬ 
formation  on  immigrant  scientists  and  engineers 
developed  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Service.  Based  on  NSF  analyses,  these  data 
serve  as  inputs  to  the  estimates  of  supply  and 
utilization  and  are  presented  in  Highlights  of  Im¬ 
migration  of  Scientists  and  Engineers. 

Other  Federal  agencies. — Various  other  Federal 
agencies  collect  and  analyze  labor,  demo¬ 
graphic,  education,  and  social  statistics.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  these  Federal  data  systems  in¬ 
clude  information  on  scientific  and  technical 
personnel,  none  are  primarily  designed  to  col¬ 
lect  data  for  this  segment  of  the  population. 
The  scientific  and  technical  personnel  compo¬ 
nents  of  major  Federal  data  systems  are  out¬ 
lined  below.  These  systems  include  those  of 
BLS,  Census,  NCES,  Health  Resources  Adminis¬ 
tration  (HRA),  and  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA). 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor  maintains  two  data  bases  that  include 
information  on  scientists  and  engineers.  The 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  is  conducted 
monthly  for  BLS  by  Census  in  approximately 
47,000  households  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  survey  (now  being  expanded) 
supplies  numerous  statistics  on  employment, 
unemployment,  and  labor  force  status,  as  well  as 
extensive  data  on  demographic,  occupational, 
and  industry  characteristics.  Although  adequate 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  collected, 
the  sample  design  and  survey  size  do  not  gener¬ 
ally  permit  the  publication  and  use  of  data  per¬ 
taining  to  scientific  and  technical  personnel. 
Monthly  unemployment  rates  for  engineers, 
however,  can  be  obtained  from  the  CPS. 
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The  CPS  uses  a  “working  as”  or  self- 
identification  system  to  classify  persons  occupa¬ 
tionally,  and  as  such  differs  from  NSF’s  man¬ 
power  characteristics  system,  which  uses  addi¬ 
tional  variables  such  as  education  to  classify  per¬ 
sons  into  various  scientific  and  engineering 
occupations. 

The  BLS  occupational  employment  survey  is  a 
Federal-State  program  designed  to  provide 
employment  estimates  for  detailed  occupations 
in  detailed  industries.  For  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  occupations,  data  also  are  collected  on  the 
number  employed  in  R&D  activities.  Starting  in 
1977  BLS  is  receiving  support  from  NSF  in 
order  to  help  expand  this  system  to  all  States 
and  provide  aggregate  U.S.  employment  esti¬ 
mates  for  scientific  and  technical  occupations. 

In  addition  to  the  CPS,  the  Census  Bureau 
collects  a  wide  range  of  data  on  the  labor  force 
status  and  the  economic  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  those  in  many  scientific  and 
technical  occupations  as  part  of  the  decennial 
census.  Again,  data  are  collected  using  a  “work¬ 
ing  as”  concept. 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  collects  data  on  earned  degrees  by  spe¬ 
cific  field  of  science  and  technology,  and  by  sex, 
race,  and  geographic  location  of  schools.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  earned  degrees  provides  basic  inputs 
to  the  NSF  system  for  estimating  the  supply  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel. 

The  Health  Resources  Administration  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  the  locus  for  health 
manpower  statistics  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Some  of  those  in  the  health  field  are  engaged  in 
research  and  as  such  are  included  in  the  na¬ 
tional  science  and  engineering  statistics. 

Fhe  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad¬ 
ministration  collects  data  on  the  employment  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  in  the  nuclear 
energy  field.  In  addition,  programs  are  under¬ 
way  at  ERDA  to  develop  bases  on  the  numbers 
of  personnel,  including  scientists  and  engineers, 
engaged  in  other  areas  of  energy  development 
and  utilization. 

Statistics  on  Scientific  and  Technical 
Personnel-Limitations  and  Data  Gaps 

A  number  of  criteria  can  be  employed  to  as¬ 
sess  the  adequacy  of  Eederal  statistics  on  scienr 
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tific  and  technical  personnel.  These  criteria  in¬ 
clude  timeliness,  quality,  comparability,  and  the 
relevancy  of  the  data  to  the  needs  of  policymak¬ 
ers  and  other  users,  both  currently  and  in  light 
of  anticipated  needs. 

This  review  makes  no  attempt  to  list  ad  in¬ 
finitum  all  possible  “gaps”  and  limitations  in  the 
data.  The  mere  fact  that  certain  data  elements 
are  not  available  does  not  constitute  a  gap  or 
limitation.  Gaps  and  limitations  exist  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  affect  the  utility  of  current  data 
to  actual  or  potential  users,  or  when  the  absence 
of  specific  data  systems  or  elements  significantly 
limits  policymakers  in  their  decision  processes. 

Thus,  any  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  Eed¬ 
eral  data  on  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
must  revolve  around  the  uses  of  the  data,  f  or 
example,  data  on  national  levels  of  employment 
and  unemployment  are  collected  and  reported 
monthly  because  such  data  are  considered  to  be 
important  in  monitoring  our  economic  well¬ 
being  and  are  considered  key  economic  indi¬ 
cators.  For  the  same  reasons,  are  monthly  data 
needed  on  scientific  and  technical  personnel? 
Data  on  employment  of  scientific  and  technical 
personnel,  with  the  exception  of  engineers,  are 
available  only  once  every  2  years.  This  would 
seem  adequate  for  periods  of  relatively  low  un¬ 
employment.  In  the  past,  when  technical  man¬ 
power  unemployment  increased  significantly,  a 
special  one-time  survey  of  current  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  carried  out  by  NSF.  However,  this 
seems  insufficient  and  a  system  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  measure  technical  unemployment  on 
a  bimonthly  or  quarterly  basis  during  periods  of 
high  unemployment  or  during  periods  of  rapid 
economic  change. 

Related  to  the  above  limitation  is  the  current 
inability  to  determine  the  labor  market  experi¬ 
ence  of  recent  college  graduates  who  major  in 
scientific  and  technical  subjects.  Such  data  can 
serve  as  an  early  warning  system  as  to  possible 
labor  market  problems  for  all  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers,  and  has  serious  implications  for  career 
guidance  programs  and  science  education  pol¬ 
icy.  NSF’s  surveys  of  new  entrants  attempt  to 
meet  this  need;  however,  results  of  these  sur¬ 
veys  are  available  only  every  2  years. 

Serious  data  gaps  also  exist  with  respect  to  the 
utilization  of  women  and  minorities  in  science 
and  engineering.  Data  on  sex  and  race  are  de¬ 
veloped  as  part  of  the  NSF  manpower  charac- 
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teristics  system.  Since  data  on  the  utilization  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  are  collected 
by  sample  surveys,  questions  arise  as  to  the 
statistical  reliability  of  the  data.  This  is  a  com¬ 
plex  problem  involving  constant  trade-offs  be¬ 
tween  benefits  and  costs.  Thus,  a  sample  may  be 
adequate  for  data  on  female  scientists  by  field, 
but  inadequate  for  an  analysis  of  female  scien¬ 
tists  by  field,  and  by  race.  Data  on  employment 
of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  by  detailed 
industry  collected  by  BLS  are  not  available  by 
demographic  characteristics  such  as  race  and 
sex. 

Users  of  NSF  data  have  consistently  requested 
utilization  data  classified  by  a  finer  field  or  spe¬ 
cialization  break  than  is  currently  available.  Al¬ 
though  important  to  an  understanding  of  the 
utilization  and  characteristics  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  such  data  also  are  needed  to  better 
understand  the  dynamics  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  labor  market.  Lack  of  these  data  in¬ 
hibit  the  analysis  of  supply  by  obscuring  mobil¬ 
ity  patterns  and  supph  “esponse  to  marginal 
changes  in  relative  wages. 

Data  are  also  lacking  on  the  possible  under¬ 
utilization  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel, 
and  on  the  related  question  of  the  employment 
of  those  trained  in  science  and  engineering  in 
“nontraditional”  fields.  However,  meas¬ 
urements  of  underutilization  are  difficult  since 
subjectivity  is  often  a  controlling  factor.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  utilization  of  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  in  nontraditional  fields — especially  at 
the  Ph.D.  level — has  far-reaching  implications 
for  science  and  science  education  policies. 

Scientific  and  technical  manpower  data  de¬ 
veloped  by  NSF  and  others  contain  little  if  any 
information  on  the  utilization  of  social  scientists 
in  the  private  sector.  Recent  NSF  efforts  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  manpower  characteristics  system 
repre.sent  a  start  in  overcoming  this  shortcom¬ 
ing.  Much  work,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 
Particular  problems  center  around  defining  and 
measuring  the  utilization  of  these  workers  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  number  of  degrees  awarded  in  the  social 
sciences  has  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
the  current  inability  to  adequately  measure  the 
utilization  of  persons  trained  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  understates  the  magnitude  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  population.  In  addition,  this 
gap  prevents  the  identification  of  possible  prob- 
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lem  areas  in  the  social  science  fields  or  areas  of 
opportunity.  This  gap  is  especially  serious  since 
increasing  emphasis  is  currently  being  placed  on 
people-oriented  R&D,  the  type  of  work  fre¬ 
quently  performed  by  social  scientists. 

The  analysis  of  scientific  and  technical  man¬ 
power  is  limited  by  lack  of  information  on  the 
utilization  of  technicians  and  technologists, 
especially  in  the  private  sector.  NSF  is  taking 
steps  to  obtain  the  needed  utilization  data  as 
part  of  the  support  to  BLS. 

Data  on  the  utilization  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  in  State  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  organizations  are  collected  on  an 
infrequent  basis.  The  last  survey  of  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  in 
State  governments  was  for  1972-73;  for  local 
governments,  the  latest  data  are  for  1968-69; 
and  in  nonprofit  organizations,  the  latest  data 
are  for  1973.  Statistics  available  on  so  in¬ 
frequent  a  basis  inhibit  the  analysis  of  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel,  and 
may  mask  significant  trends  in  utilization.  The 
lack  of  data  also  presents  problems  in  identify¬ 
ing  both  problem  areas  as  well  as  areas  of  op¬ 
portunity. 

Also  lacking  are  measures  of  the  quality  of 
our  scientific  and  technical  personnel.  The  sci¬ 
entific  and  technical  labor  force  is  increasingly 
better  educated  in  terms  of  length  of  education 
and  training.  However,  it  is  not  clear  that  there 
is  a  uniform  relationship  between  years  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  quality  of  the  work  force.  The  issue 
of  quality  is  complicated  by  problems  associated 
with  measuring  the  output  of  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  and  the  inability  to  find 
suitable  quantitative  measures. 

Data  relating  to  the  impact  of  technology  on 
the  utilization  of  scientific  and  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  need  to  be  improved  if  current  utiliza¬ 
tion  patterns  are  to  be  understood  and  future 
utilization  levels  projected.  Related  to  the  above 
concern  are  data  needed  to  measure  the  chang¬ 
ing  job  content  of  various  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  occupations. 

Little  data  are  available  on  the  impact  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  on  the  utilization  of  scientific  and 
technical  personnel,  and  the  contribution  of 
these  personnel  to  changes  in  productivity. 

The  nonavailability  of  certain  data  elements 
may  be  more  serious.  For  example,  there  is  a 
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lack  of  data  on  retraining  of  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers,  and  on  the  extent  and  composition  of 
informal  training  received  by  these  workers. 
Additional  data  are  needed  on  the  attrition  of 
the  scientific  and  technical  work  force.  More 
needs  to  be  known  about  death,  retirements  and 
other  separations  from  the  labor  force  to  help 
develop  sound  supply-demand  analyses  and 
projections.  The  need  for  better  attrition  data  is 
especially  critical  to  an  analysis  of  the  need  for 
scientists  and  engineers  in  universities  and 
colleges. 

The  entire  field  of  statistics  on  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  is  additionally  complicated 
by  tbe  lack  of  an  uniform  taxonomy  for  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  manpower.  Without  an  uni¬ 
form  taxonomy,  statistics  developed  by  one 
agency  may  not  be  of  use  to  another,  thereby 
reducing  the  effective  utilization  of  available  in¬ 
formation.  In  1966,  NSF  was  directed  by  OMB 
to  develop  standard  concepts  and  definitions  for 
scientific  and  technical  manpower.  Although 
concepts  and  definitions  have  been  developed 
by  NSF,  in  consultation  with  other  interested 
public  and  private  parties,  a  uniform  taxonomy 
is  not  in  general  use. 

One  of  the  most  serious  limitations  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  fully  operational  system  is  the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  translate  a  data  base  into  a  dynamic  system 
suitable  for  input  to  policy  decisions.  Only  lim¬ 
ited  progress  has  been  made  in  measuring  the 
effects  of  Federal  programs  on  scientific  and 
technical  personnel.  Federal  agencies,  through 
support  of  R&D,  science  education,  and  by 
funding  other  activities  and  imposing  regula¬ 
tions  influence  career  choice,  training,  and  the 
employment  of  scientists  and  engineers.  NSF 
has  funded  some  studies  to  assess  the  impact  of 
energy  and  environmental  programs  on  the 
employment  of  scientific  and  technical  person¬ 
nel,  but  a  comprehensive  system  which  would 
require  manpower  impact  assessment  by  all 
agencies  has  not  been  developed. 

Financial  Statistics  on  Science  and 
Technology 

Science  and  technology  financial  data  col¬ 
lected  and  maintained  on  a  nationally  aggre¬ 
gated  basis  within  the  Federal  Government  are 
currently  limited  to  research  and  development 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  scientific  and  technical 
information  activities.  Studies  of  the  financing 


of  R&D  activities  are  principally  concerned  with 
the  flow  of  funds  among  the  four  economic 
sectors — Government,  industry,  universities  and 
colleges,  and  other  nonprofit  institutions — 
between  the  sources  and  performers  and  with 
selected  characteristics  of  R&D  activity. 

These  data  serve  a  wide  range  of  needs  and 
interests  at  various  levels  of  Government,  indus¬ 
try  and  academia  by  providing  the  basis  for 
planning  and  policy  formulation  and  analytical 
studies  in  the  area  of  science  and  technology  re¬ 
sources.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  quantitative  benchmarks  and  a 
historical  record  of  quantitative  change  over 
time,  by  providing  a  general  broad-spectrum 
body  of  descriptive  data  and  by  identifying  sig¬ 
nificant  trends  and  characteristics. 

National  Science  Foundation. — The  National 
Science  Foundation  is  the  principal  agency 
within  the  Federal  Government  for  statistical 
data  and  analyses  on  the  financing  of  science 
and  technology  activities.  Within  NSF,  these  ac¬ 
tivities  are  carried  out  by  the  Division  of  Science 
Resources  Studies  through  a  series  of  recurring 
and  ad  hoc  surveys  and  studies.  Recurring  sur¬ 
vey  reports  provide  information  on  the  mag¬ 
nitude,  distribution  and  characteristics  of  R&D 
financing  over  time.  These  take  the  form  of 
early,  brief  summaries  (e.g.  Highlights,  bulletins 
and  press  releases)  and  published  final  reports. 
Ad  hoc  studies  focus  on  special  current  issues 
and  appear  in  staff  or  contractor  reports  for 
either  internal  or  general  distribution.  Quick  re¬ 
sponse  surveys  are  undertaken  as  needed  to 
deal  with  current  issues  for  which  rapid  turn¬ 
around  is  essential. 

Information  is  collected  for  each  of  the  four 
major  sectors  of  the  economy — government  (in¬ 
cluding  Federal,  State,  and  local),  industry,  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  and  other  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions  (such  as  independent  research  institu¬ 
tions  and  nonprofit  philanthropic  foundations) 
with  respect  to  source  of  funding  and  R&D  per¬ 
formance.  Each  of  the  sectors  is  surveyed  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  on  the  relative  emphasis  placed 
over  time  on  various  characteristics  of  R&D  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  basic  research,  applied  research 
and  development  and  fields  of  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Other  data  elements  selected  for  collec¬ 
tion  are  more  specialized  and  are  unique  to  the 
particular  sector  being  surveyed:  these  provide 
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special  insight  into  its  scientific  and  technolog¬ 
ical  activities. 

The  Federal  Government. — The  basic  source  of 
information  on  Federal  support  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  research  and  development  activities  is 
the  annual  survey  conducted  by  NSF  staff,  Fed¬ 
eral  Funds  for  Research  and  Development  and 
Other  Scientific  Activities.  Data  are  collected 
from  Federal  agencies  for  a  3-year  period:  the 
last  completed  year,  the  current  year,  and  the 
budget  year.  Information  is  obtained  on  source 
of  financing  by  agency  and  agency  subdivision 
and  on  R&D  performer  (by  sector)  with  respect 
to  character  of  work  (basic  research,  applied  re¬ 
search  and  development),  field  of  science,  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution  (by  State  and  foreign  coun¬ 
try  performer)  and  on  funding  of  R&D  plant. 
An  historical  review  is  provided  for  a  10-year 
period  in  each  report.  A  separate  section  of  the 
survey  collects  data  on  support  for  scientific  and 
teclmical  information  covering  a  broad  range  of 
activities  including  publication  and  distribution; 
documentation,  reference  and  information  serv¬ 
ices;  symposia  and  audiovisual  communication; 
and  R&D  work  in  the  information  sciences. 

A  different  approach  to  describing  Federal 
funding  of  R&D  is  provided  in  an  annual  study. 
An  Analysis  of  Federal  R&D  Funding  by  Func¬ 
tion.  The  study  is  prepared  by  NSF  staff  and 
first  appeared  in  1971.  It  provides  a  view  of 
Federal  R&D  programs  in  terms  of  their  pri¬ 
mary  purposes  rather  than  by  agency  missions. 
The  14  functional  categories  and  40  subfunc¬ 
tions  reflect  national  concerns  as  viewed  from 
the  Federal  sector  and  provide  a  complete  array 
of  the  relative  support  directed  to  different 
categories  of  effort.  These  data  highlight  shifts 
in  priorities  among  functional  areas  and  signifi¬ 
cant  program  changes. 

Various  aspects  of  Federal  R&D  activity  are 
explored  in  detail  by  special  ad  hoc  surveys 
which  serve  to  supplement  the  larger  periodic 
reports.  The  energy  R&D  activities  of  Federal 
laboratories,  for  example,  were  described  in  a 
special  report.  Reviews  of  Data  on  Science  Re¬ 
sources.  Energy  and  Energy  Related  R^D  Activities 
of  Eederal  Installations  and  Eederally  Funded  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Centers:  Funds  FY  1973-75 
(est)  and  Manpower,  January  1973-73  (est).  Data 
were  provided  on  the  nature  of  the  Federal 
energy  R&D  activity,  sources  of  support  and 
performers. 


State  and  local  government. — Data  on  State  and 
local  Government  R&D  activities  had  been  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Census  Bureau  on  behalf  of  NSF. 
Data  are  provided  for  character  of  work  (basic 
research,  applied  research  and  development), 
functional  area,  source  of  funds,  fields  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  performer.  Only  a  limited  historical 
overview  is  provided. 

Industry  sector. — Statistical  accounts  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities  of  industrial 
firms  are  collected  in  an  annual  survey  con¬ 
ducted  for  NSF  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  data 
are  published  in  an  NSF  report.  Research  and 
Development  in  Industry  which  covers  R&D  ex¬ 
penditures  with  respect  to  sources  of  funds, 
character  of  work,  field  of  science  for  basic  re¬ 
search  and  geographic  distribution.  Additional 
data  elements  peculiar  to- the  industrial  sector 
include  net  sales,  product  field  of  applied  re¬ 
search  and  development,  a  breakdown  of  costs 
(e.g.  payroll,  materials,  etc.)  and  size  of  com¬ 
pany. 

Various  ad  hoc  studies  have  provided  addi¬ 
tional  in-depth  information  on  the  basic 
research  needs  of  industry  and  research  and 
development  in  various  industries  such  as  chem¬ 
icals  and  allied  products,  electrical  equipment 
and  communication,  and  aircraft  and  missiles. 

Universities  and  colleges. — NSF  has  two  ongoing 
annual  surveys  dealing  with  the  university  and 
college  sector. 

The  first  obtains  Federal  obligations  data 
from  the  14  agencies  that  provide  major  sup¬ 
port  data  for  academic  science  in  the  university 
and  college  sector.  Data  collected  include  obliga¬ 
tions  to  individual  institutions  for  R&D;  R&D 
plant,  facilities  and  equipment  for  instruction  in 
science  and  engineering;  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  and  training  grants;  general  support  for 
science;  and  other  science  activities.  These  data 
are  described  in  an  annual  NSF  study.  Federal 
Support  to  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  Selected 
Nonprofit  Institutions;  A  Report  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

R&D  expenditure  data  are  also  collected  by 
NSF  directly  from  educational  institutions  and 
reported  annually  in  NSF’s  Expenditures  for  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Engineering  Activities  at  Universities  and 
Colleges.  Data  are  provided  by  source  of  funds, 
geographic  distribution,  field  of  science,  institu¬ 
tional  control,  type  of  R&D  activitiy,  type  of  in- 
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stitution  according  to  degrees  granted  in  science 
and  engineering.  Information  is  also  provided 
on  capital  expenditures  for  research,  develop¬ 
ment  and  instruction  in  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing;  on  current  direct  expenditures  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  estimates  for  departmental  research. 

Nonprofit  sector. — Data  collected  in  an  NSF 
survey  conducted  periodically  on  the  R&D  ac¬ 
tivities  of  independent  nonprofit  institutions  in¬ 
clude  information  by  source  of  funds,  field  of 
science,  type  of  institution,  and  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  addition,  there  is  information  on 
capital  expenditures.  Surveyed  organizations 
include  research  institutes,  nonprofit  ad¬ 
ministered  federally  funded  research  and 
development  centers,  voluntary  hospitals,  pri¬ 
vate  foundations  and  other  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions.  Information  is  reported  in  an  NSF  publi¬ 
cation,  Ri^D  Activities  of  Independent  Nonprofit  In¬ 
stitutions.  Nonprofit  R&D  data  are  also  reported 
in  an  annual  NSF  publication.  Federal  Support  to 
Universities,  Colleges,  and  Selected  Nonprofit  Institu¬ 
tions  for  those  institutions  which  have  received 
$300,000  or  more  in  Federal  R&D  obligations. 

National  overview  of  R^D  f  unding  activities. — 
Fhe  publications  which  provide  overviews  of 
funding  activities  deal  with  all  major  economic 
sectors  and  derive  their  data  entirely  or  mainly 
from  NSF’s  recurring  individual  sector  surveys. 
As  such,  their  data  components  are  restricted  to 
those  elements  describing  R&D  activities  com¬ 
mon  to  all  sectors. 

Data  collected  from  the  sectorial  surveys  are 
consolidated  into  national  totals  and  appear  in 
the  annual  NSF  overview  publication.  National 
Patterns  of  R^D  Resources.  The  report  focuses  on 
the  flow  of  funds  from  source  to  performer  and 
an  intersectorial  transfer  of  funds.  The  data  are 
arrayed  in  a  series  of  matrices  which  provide  an 
overall  prospective  over  time  of  the  funds  and 
the  changing  roles  of  the  performers.  R&D 
funding  patterns  are  illustrated  in  terms  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  non-Federal  funds,  by  selected  objec¬ 
tive  (e.g.  defense  and  space-related  activities) 
with  respect  to  gross  national  product.  Trends 
in  intersectorial  transfer  of  funds  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  character  of  work  are  also  included.  An 
important  feature  is  the  time  series  (from  1953 
on)  provided  for  intersectorial  transfer  of  funds 
and  sources  of  funds  by  character  of  work. 

Another  overview  of  R&D  funding  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  publication.  Science  Indicators,  pre¬ 


pared  by  NSF  staff  for  the  National  Science 
Board.  The  report  incorporates  current  data 
provided  by  NSF  surveys  and  other  sources  and 
presents  a  series  of  indicators  designed  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  U.S. 
science  including  international  comparisons  of 
R&D  funding  levels. 

A  third  perspective  is  provided  by  another 
NSF  study,  1985  R^D  Funding  Projections.  Pro¬ 
jections  are  provided  for  total  R&D  funds  by 
source  and  performer. 

Other  Federal  agencies. — In  addition  to  NSF, 
there  are  other  agencies  which  collect  and 
analyze  science  and  technology  statistics. 

The  Smithsonian  Science  Information  Ex¬ 
change  collects,  processes  for  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval,  and  disseminates  information  on  basic 
and  applied  research  being  conducted,  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private  scientific 
community.  Studies  are  prepared  on  request  of 
the  number  and  types  of  research  activity 
underway  in  a  specific  area  or  discipline.  Data 
elements  provided  include  source  of  funds, 
R&D  performer,  location  of  performance,  most 
current  year  project  was  underway,  research 
area  or  discipline  (e.g.  dental  research,  cancer 
research).  Data  are  not  aggregated  except  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  specific  request.  Reporting  is  volun¬ 
tary  although  some  Federal  agencies  and  private 
organizations  have  established  mandatory 
internal  reporting  retpiirements.  Frequency  of 
reporting  varies  with  the  organization  (monthly, 
quarterly,  annually,  etc.).  Coverages  of  federally 
supported  research  are  estimated  to  be  80%  to 
90%  of  total  projects;  coverage  of  major  non¬ 
profit  foundations  is  considered  to  be  good  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  medical  sciences;  very  limited 
coverages  of  industrial  and  university  sponsored 
research.  There  is  also  international  coverage  of 
cancer  and  energy  research  collected  from  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  and  government 
ministries. 

The  Department  of  Commerce’s  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  conducts  a  periodic  survey  of 
U.S.  investments  in  foreign  countries  in  which  it 
collects  information  on  total  R&D  expenditures 
abroad.  The  last  survey  collected  1966  data  and 
the  next  one  is  expected  to  be  for  1977  data. 
BEA  will  publish  the  results  in  the  Survey  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Business. 
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The  National  Institutes  of  Health’s  Division  of 
Resources  Analyses  prepares  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cialized  and  recurring  reports  focusing  on  vari¬ 
ous  dimensions  of  financial  support  for  medical 
and  health  related  research  and  development. 
The  reports  are  based  on  data  collected  from  a 
Federal  health  survey  and  available  data  pub¬ 
lished  by  Government  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions.  Data  elements  include  total  obligations  for 
support  in  terms  of  performer,  source  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  field  of  science;  information  is  also 
available  by  individual  performing  institutions 
but  only  in  terms  of  total  R&D  obligations. 

NIH  also  publishes  annually  a  report  on  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare’s  obligations  to  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  which  is 
based  on  data  compiled  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  report  contains  data  by  source 
of  support,  beneficiary  institutions,  type  of  obli¬ 
gations,  and  regional  distribution.  Information 
is  also  provided  separately  by  type  of  institu¬ 
tions,  medical  schools,  universities  and  colleges, 
nonprofit  hospitals,  and  othjer  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Fhese  data  appear  in  publications  of  NIH 
such  as  the  monthly  NIH  Data  Book  and  the  an¬ 
nual  NIH  Almanac.  They  also  appear  in  publica¬ 
tions  of  agencies  such  as  the  Social  Security  Bulle¬ 
tin  which  uses  NIH  data  for  its  national  health 
expenditures  series.  NIH  also  plans  to  publish 
health  R&D  data  for  the  peri^  1968-75  in  a 
forthcoming  publication. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  collects  annually  R&D  funding  data  from 
publicly  owned  corporations  as  part  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  financial  reporting  requirements.  Funding 
information  is  provided  on  total  company  R&D 
expenditures  (both  domestic  and  foreign)  and 
the  sources  of  the  funding,  whether  company- 
own  or  Federal  funds.  Only  those  companies 
whose  R&D  expenditures  exceed  1%  of  total 
sales  and  revenues  are  required  to  report  this 
information.  The  data  are  maintained  by  SEC  in 
files  by  company  and  are  not  aggregated.  SEC 
does  not  publish  or  analyze  the  data. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  publishes  a 
number  of  studies  containing  data  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  public  and  privately  owned  utilities.  In¬ 
cluded  in  these  reports  are  statistics  on  the 
financing  of  R&D  activity.  Two  reports.  Statistics 
of  Privately  Owned  Electric  Utilities  in  the  United 
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States  and  Statistics  of  Publicly  Owned  Electric 
Utilities  in  the  United  States  are  published  annu¬ 
ally  including  summary  data  on  total  R&D  ex¬ 
penditures  for  all  utilities.  Included  also  are 
total  R&D  expenditures  as  a  percent  of  total  ex¬ 
penditures  by  source  of  funding  (intramural 
and  extramural).  Data  are  provided  by  various 
classes  such  as  hydroelectric,  nuclear  power, 
fossil  fuels,  transmission,  distribution,  environ¬ 
mental  effect,  systems  planning,  etc.  Data  cover 
a  3-year  period  including  the  current  year  and 
the  preceding  2  years.  Similar  information  is 
also  developed  for  gas  utilities. 

Gaps  and  Limitations  in  Statistics  on 
Funding  of  Science  and  Technology 

As  noted  earlier,  the  only  area  of  science  and 
technology  activity  financing  for  which  a  major, 
ongoing  data  collection  and  analysis  effort  is 
maintained  is  research  and  development  and 
even  here,  a  complete  picture  is  not  currently 
available.  Missing  from  national  R&D  and  R&D 
plant  expenditure  totals  are  data  on  social  sci¬ 
ence  research  in  industry,  departmental  re¬ 
search  in  universities  and  colleges,  R&D  plant 
expenditures  in  the  industry  and  academic  sec¬ 
tors,  and  more  than  periodic  benchmarks  on 
R&D  funding  in  State  and  local  government 
agencies.  Taken  together,  these  elements  are 
felt  to  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  total  R&D  expenditures.  They  do  how¬ 
ever,  represent  virtual  blanks  in  the  accumu¬ 
lated  knowledge  of  R&D  activity  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  also  examples  of  data  on  R&D 
financing  whose  utility  is  restricted  somewhat 
because  of  tbeir  limitations.  Such  is  the  case 
with  data  on  industrial  R&D  expenditures.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  confidentiality  of  individual 
company  data  significantly  reduce  the  types  of 
comparative  analysis  with  other  types  of  indus¬ 
trial  data  to  a  few  aggregated  items.  Another 
limitation  of  the  data  on  industrial  R&D  financ¬ 
ing  results  from  the  current  practice  of  obtain¬ 
ing  data  at  the  company  level.  Data  for  large 
conglomerates  whose  industrial  activities  en¬ 
compass  several  SIC  categories  are  included 
under  the  primary  product  line  of  the  company 
line  of  the  company.  Efforts  are  currently 
underway  by  NSF  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
obtaining  data  at  the  division  or  establishment 
level  of  the  company.  Although  individual  com¬ 
pany  R&D  data  for  public  companies  do  exist  in 
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SEC  files,  definitional  and  classification  lim¬ 
itations  prevent  meaningful  comparisons  with 
other  forms  of  industrial  economic  indicators. 

Also  missing  are  nationally  aggregated  finan¬ 
cial  data  on  research  and  development  by  objec¬ 
tive  or  function  such  as  health,  environment, 
transportation,  etc.  Such  data  do  exist  for  Fed¬ 
eral  obligations  but  not  for  the  R&D  activities  of 
the  remaining  sectors.  Furthermore,  even  the 
Federal  data  are  derived  by  NSF  from  budget 
information  or  major  organizational  units  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  as  such, 
represent  only  a  rather  rough  estimate.  How¬ 
ever,  these  data  could  probably  only  be  im¬ 
proved  by  means  of  project-by-project  reporting 
by  the  agencies  which  could  be  very  costly  both 
in  terms  of  financial  and  human  resources. 

Similarly,  little  financial  data  are  separately 
available  for  R&D  activities  of  Federal  inhouse 
laboratories.  To  date,  other  priorities  within 
NSF  and  the  participating  agencies  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  compilation  and  reporting  of  data  at 
this  level.  An  effort  is  planned,  however,  to  ob¬ 
tain  these  data  in  the  near  future. 

Data  collection  for  science  and  technical  in¬ 
formation  (S&  ri)  expenditures  on  a  national 
level  is  currently  limited  to  science  information 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  and  again 
even  here,  data  are  known  to  reflect  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  Federal  funds  that  go  into  the 
storage,  retrieval  and  dissemination  of  scientific 
and  technological  information.  The  amount 
representing  science  and  technical  cost  as¬ 
sociated  with  R&D  contracts  and  grants  is 
excluded  from  available  S&T  data.  At  present, 
no  feasible  means  of  obtaining  this  information 
exists. 

In  both  of  these  areas,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  maintains  a  continuous  effort  to 
overcome  the  limitations  and  gaps  through 
attempts  to  develop  concepts,  definitions,  data 
collection  methodologies,  and  respondent 
cooperation. 

Financial  data  on  a  nationally  aggregated 
basis  covering  other  activities  that  fall  within  the 
scope  of  science  and  technology  activities  are 
not  available  from  any  public  or  private  source. 
Data  on  total  science  education  expenditures  by 
educational  level  are  an  example.  At  the  present 
time,  only  data  representing  Federal  obligations 
to  universities  and  colleges  for  science  education 


activities  are  available  and  published  annually  in 
an  NSF  report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
entitled:  Federal  Support  to  Universities,  Colleges, 
and  Selected  Nonprofit  Institutions .  Other  exam¬ 
ples  of  some  major  types  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  activities  for  which  little  financial  data 
are  currently  available  include  the  following: 

— Total  expenditures  used  in  prospecting  for 
mineral,  geological,  hydrological,  and  other 
natural  resources. 

— Total  expenditures  for  astronomical, 
meteorological,  maritime,  glaciological, 
seismological  and  other  scientific  observa¬ 
tions  and  measurements. 

— ^Total  expenditures  for  patent  and  license 
activities  related  to  scientific  and  technolog¬ 
ical  products  and  processes. 

The  availability  of  these  data  would  enhance 
analytical  efforts  to  describe  past  and  current 
levels  of  activity  and  plans  for  future  programs. 
Furthermore,  they  could  greatly  assist  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  negotiate  international  cooperative 
efforts  in  these  areas. 

Science  and  Technology  Outputs 

The  identification  of  science  and  technology 
outputs  is  difficult  and  the  subject  of  intensified 
current  research.  As  is  well  known,  science  and 
technology  have  considerable  effect  on  tbe  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  conditions  of  all  parts  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Hence  a  great  many  of  the  economic  and 
social  data  that  are  collected  could  be  construed 
as  measures  of  the  output  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  activity.  Unfortunately,  these  meas¬ 
ures  are  very  greatly  affected  by  other  inputs  as 
well.  Consequently,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
relate  changes  in  these  measures  solely  to  de¬ 
velopments  in  science  and  technology.  Of  the 
few  measures  that  have  been  identified  up  to 
now  as  more  or  less  exclusively  the  result  of  sci¬ 
entific  and  engineering  activity,  several  repre¬ 
sent  a  comprehensive  set  of  available  data. 
These  are  in  the  areas  of  patents  and  citations. 
Studies  of  these  indicators  have  appeared  in  the 
National  Science  Board’s  report.  Science 
Indicators. 

The  Patent  Office  works  to  make  the  enor¬ 
mous  file  of  patent  grants  useful  for  various 
purposes  and  to  present  the  data  in  the  file  in 
various  forms  through  various  reports.  These 
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spotlight  the  areas  of  technology  experiencing  a 
high  level  of  overall  activity  or  of  foreign  activ¬ 
ity.  Technologies  of  interest  are  followed  over 
time,  and  geographic  breakdowns  are  made  of 
patents  from  the  various  States  and  foreign 
countries.  The  latest  report  adds  descriptions  of 
some  individual  patents  and  presents  patents  ac¬ 
tivity  according  to  date  of  application,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  date  of  grant.  There  is  also  a  description 
of  the  Five  U.S.  and  one  foreign  patents  cited 
most  often  in  U.S.  patents  granted  in  1975. 

All  these  published  materials  are  taken  from 
the  Patent  Office’s  computer  file  of  patents, 
which  was  begun  in  1970.  At  present,  the  file 
includes:  subclasses  of  the  U.S.  Patent  Classifi¬ 
cation  System,  relationship  of  the  Standard  In¬ 
dustrial  Classification  System  in  52  Product 
Fields,  and  Product  Field  combinations.  For 
U.S.  patents  issued  since  1963,  data  are  avail¬ 
able  on:  the  ownership  at  time  of  issue  in  seven 
categories  (U.S  Government,  foreign  govern¬ 
ment,  U.S.  corporation,  foreign  corporation, 
U.S.  individual,  foreign  individual,  and  unas¬ 
signed);  the  country  or  State  of  residence  of  the 
inventor;  the  data  application  for  patent  was 
filed  in  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office; 
the  specific  (i.e.  named)  ownership  of  all  which, 
at  time  of  issue,  were  organizationally  owned 
(e.g.  by  a  corporation,  foundation,  government 
agency). 

Currently,  data  on  patents  granted  by  foreign 
governments  are  being  added  to  the  files  for  the 
first  time.  The  Patent  Office  also  plans  to  add 
information  on  600  large  companies  that  own 
patents.  Specifically,  this  will  include  data  on 
the  expenditures  and  sales  of  those  companies 
going  back  about  20  years. 


Transactions  in  royalties  and  licensing  fees 
can  be  used  as  indicators  of  the  transfer  of 
technical  know-how.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  keeps  records  of  U.S.  transactions  in 
royalties  and  fees  and  publishes  series  data  in 
Survey  of  Current  Business  under  receipts  (direct 
investment-related  and  unaffiliated)  and  pay¬ 
ments  (again  separated  into  direct-investment 
related  and  unaffiliated).  Additionally,  a  new 
publication  has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  entitled  Revised  Data  Series  on 
U.S  Direct  Investment  Abroad  1966-1974 . 


Publication  counts  can  serve  as  an  quantitative 
output  measure  of  scientific  research,  especially 
basic  research.  Correspondingly,  one  measure 
of  the  overall  quality  of  research  is  provided  by 
citation  counts,  which  indicate  the  frequency 
with  which  specific  papers  are  cited  in  other 
publications.  Extensive  data  compilations  and 
analyses  involving  publications,  citations  and 
such  related  variables  as  field  of  science,  sector 
of  origin,  and  country  have  been  developed  in 
time  series  covering  the  last  decade  and  have 
been  published  in  the  National  Science  Board’s 
Science  Indicators  report. 

The  state  of  the  art  in  science  and  technology 
output  measurement  is  in  its  early  infancy.  Even 
those  measures  cited  above  are  in  need  of 
further  work.  Attempts  to  develop  additional 
indicators  of  output  have  been  made  for  R&D 
activity  and  technological  innovation  but,  to 
date,  none  have  proved  satisfactory.  However, 
these  developmental  activities  are  continuing  to 
explore  new  approaches. 
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CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

On  September  30,  1977,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  announced  a 
reorganization  of  the  leadership  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Major  responsibilities  for 
program  direction,  policy  development  and 
management  will  be  assigned  to  four  deputy  as¬ 
sistant  secretaries  and  an  executive  officer. 

The  PHS  reorganization  is  aimed  at  enabling 
the  Department  to  respond  more  rapidly  to 
emerging  health  problems,  to  help  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  to  direct  and  manage  the 
six  PHS  agencies  more  efficiently,  to  improve 
his  ability  to  develop  health  policy,  and  to 
strengthen  HEW'  efforts  to  control  rising  health 
costs  through  the  health  planning  program. 

The  major  aims  of  the  reorganization  and  the 
key  changes,  which  will  affect  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  the  Health  Re¬ 
sources  Administration,  and  the  10  PHS  re¬ 
gional  offices,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Simplification  of  the  direction  of  PHS  pro¬ 
grams  by  assigning  major  leadership  roles  to 
three  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries: 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
Programs IPopulation  Affairs  will  oversee  major 
PHS  program  initiatives  including  an  up¬ 
graded  Health  Maintenance  Organization  de¬ 
velopment  effort,  a  health  practices  assess¬ 
ment  initiative,  and  child  health  affairs;  de¬ 
velop  HEW'  family  planning  policy;  and  serve 
as  principal  deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  National 
Health  Insurance,  who  also  serves  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  NHI,  will  guide 
the  Department’s  development  of  NHI  rec¬ 
ommendations  which  the  Secretary  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  President  in  1978. 


The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Special 
Health  Initiatives  will  develop  special  projects 
which  cut  across  agency  lines  beginning  with 
the  child  immunization  campaign  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  upgrade  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital. 

2.  Improvement  in  policy  development  by 
transferring  the  National  (.enter  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  the  National  (’enter  for 
Health  Statistics  from  the  Health  Resources 
Administration  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  placing  the  centers 
under  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy, 
Services  Research,  and  Statistics.  This  reorgani¬ 
zation  aligns  health  policy,  statistics  and  serv¬ 
ices  research  functions  under  a  single  official 
reporting  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  sharpened  de¬ 
cisionmaking,  elevating  NCHS  to  OASH  will  re¬ 
sult  in  more  effective  use  of  N(’.HS  as  the  agent 
responsible  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
general-purpose  health  statistics  and  for  coor¬ 
dinating  those  statistics  that  involve  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  agencies.  Health  data  collec¬ 
tion  efforts  will  become  more  systematic  and 
uniform  and  PHS  ability  to  rapidly  obtain  data 
needed  for  policymaking  and  to  resolve  data 
policy  issues  will  be  enhanced. 

Similarly,  NCHSR’s  cross-cutting  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  the  primary  source  of  technical  and 
professional  assistance  in  the  area  of  health  pol¬ 
icy  research  and  in  the  development  of  a  na¬ 
tional  health  strategy  can  be  best  realized  by- 
locating  the  Center  within  the  principal  OASH 
policy  analysis  staff.  This  action  will  also  pro¬ 
mote  NCHSR  as  the  PHS  focus  for  health  serv¬ 
ices  research. 


3.  Focusing  the  energies  of  the  Health 
Resources  Administration  on  manpower 
development  and  state  and  local  health 
planning. 
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4.  Realigning  the  10  PHS  regional  offices  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  health  planning  ac¬ 
tivities  by  making  the  Regional  Health  Ad¬ 
ministrators  the  chief  Federal  health  planning 
officials  in  the  regions.  The  RHA’s  will  also 
work  with  PHS  agency  heads  to  assure  that 
PHS  health  care  projects  do  not  duplicate 
each  other  and  are  compatible  with  local 
health  care  needs  and  services. 

5.  Coordinating  all  PHS  management  ac¬ 
tivities  in  an  Office  of  Management  headed  by 
the  Executive  Officer,  PHS. 

Secretary  Califano  has  directed  Dr.  Julius  B. 
Richmond,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  (Sur¬ 
geon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service), 
to  implement  the  headquarters  reorganization 
effective  October  30,  1977.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  new  PHS  regional  structure  should  be  in 
place  by  January  2,  1978.  (John  Blamphin, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  aj^d 
Welfare,  telephone  (202)  245-6867.) 

REORGANIZATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  package  of  reorganization  initiatives 
to  realign  units  of  the  Department  according  to 
major  function.  The  reorganizations  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  better  management  by 
focusing  responsibility  for  similar  functions  in  a 
smaller  number  of  agencies  and  administrators, 
and  by  reducing  the  number  of  administrative 
officials  reporting  to  the  Secretary,  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  Directors. 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  and  the 
Economic  Research  Service  are  included  in  this 
reorganization.  These  two  agencies  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  and 
the  Economic  Management  Support  Center  into 
a  new  agency  called  Economic  Research  and 
Statistics  Service.  This  change  in  departmental 
organization  will  allow  the  Director  of  Econom¬ 
ics,  Policy  Analysis  and  Budget  more  time  for 
the  policy  analysis  and  budgeting  respon¬ 
sibilities.  These  responsibilities  were  added  to 
the  former  Director  of  Agriculture  Economics’ 
position  earlier  this  year. 

Kenneth  R.  Farrell,  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Economic  Research  Service  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  to  develop  plans  for  initiation 
of  the  new  agency.  He  has  also  been  designated 


acting  administrator  of  the  new  agency. 
(Donald  W.  Barrovvman,  SRS,  USDA,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  447-6201  and  Allan  Johnson, 
ERS,  USDA,  telephone  (202)  447-8066.) 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  INDEX  REVISED 

In  September  1977  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  index  of  industrial  production  was  re¬ 
vised  back  through  January  1976.  The  revised 
series  reflect  the  use  of  monthly  data  previously 
unavailable  as  well  as  revision  of  some  of  the 
seasonal  adjustment  factors  used  in  basic  aggre¬ 
gate  series.  The  effects  of  the  small  revisions  of 
total  IP  were  to  raise  the  first  quarter  of  1976 
somewhat  and  to  lower  slightly  the  last  quarter. 
The  annual  average  for  the  year  as  a  whole  was 
unchanged. 

Copies  of  the  revised  1976  data  are  available 
free  of  charge  from  the  Publication  Services, 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem,  Washington,  D.C.  20551.  (Mary  Hedda 
Hillard,  Division  Of  Research  And 
Statistics,  Board  Of  Governors  Of  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,  telephone  (202) 
452-3897.) 

A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  ESTIMATES 
OF  HOURS  LOST 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  recently  has 
published  for  the  first  time  national  estimates  of 
hours  lost  by  wage  and  salary  workers  as  a  result 
of  illnesses  and  injuries  and  personal  and  civic 
reasons.  (See  “Absence  From  Work — Measuring 
the  Hours  Lost,”  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October 
1977,  pp.  16-23.) 

The  data  include  estimates  of  aggregate  hours 
lost,  hours  lost  as  a  proportion  of  usual  hours 
worked,  and  the  incidence  of  absence.  The  data 
were  collected  in  May,  from  1973  to  1976.  The 
series  will  be  updated  annually. 

The  rates  of  absence  were  derived  from  the 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  through  a 
comparison  of  hours  worked  during  the  refer¬ 
ence  week  of  the  survey  with  hours  usually 
worked,  and  the  difference  that  was  attributed 
to  health,  personal,  and  civic  reasons. 

The  article  answers  questions  such  as: 

1.  How  many  hours  do  employees  w'ho  usually 
work  full  time  (35  hours  per  week  or  more)  lose 
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as  a  result  of  illnesses  and  injuries?  How  many 
hours  are  lost  because  of  personal  and  civic 
reasons? 

2.  What  proportion  of  usual,  or  scheduled 
hours,  does  the  lost  time  represent? 

3.  What  proportion  of  workers  who  usually 
work  full  time  are  absent  some  time  during  the 
week? 

4.  What  industries  and  occupations  have  the 
highest — or  lowest — rates  of  absence?  How 
much  do  absences  vary  by  sex  and  age? 

rhe  article  provides  several  formulas  for 
computing  absence  rates  and  some  indication  of 
the  costs  of  absence.  It  also  relates  the  findings 
to  other  studies,  including  private  surveys  of 
establishments. 

Single  copies  of  Special  Labor  Force  Report 
207,  which  contains  this  article  plus  explanatory 
notes  and  supplementary  tables,  are  available 
from  the  Bureau  or  any  of  its  regional  offices. 
(^Jank.k  NKirKRT  Hkoges,  Bureau  of  Labor 
SiAiisi  ius,  Department  of  Labor,  telephone 
(202)  523-1821.) 

BLS  INDUSTRIAL  PRICE  PROGRAM: 

A  SURVEY  OF  USERS 

• 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  survey  of  current  users  of 
industrial  price  data  as  an  early  part  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  design  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
Industrial  Price  Program.  Responses  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  indicate  that  most  users  consider  these  data 
to  be  generally  appropriate  for  their  purposes, 
although  about  two-thirds  have  also  indicated  a 
need  for  improvement. 

Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  were  manufac¬ 
turers  who  use  the  data  primarily  for  forecast¬ 
ing  price  escalation  in  purchases  and  sales  con¬ 
tracts  as  a  measure  of  price  trends,  and  as  an 
inllation  indicator.  The  majority  of  all  users 
place  more  importance  on  indexes  for  detailed 
products  than  for  groupings  or  for  industrial 
sectors. 

Survey  results  and  tables  summarizing  re¬ 
spondents’  views  are  contained  in  The  BLS  In¬ 
dustrial  Price  Program:  A  Survey  of  Users,  Report 
509.  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from 
tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  any  of  its  re¬ 
gional  offices.  (John  Royse  or  Dereck 


Moeller,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor,  telephone  (202)  523- 
9093.) 


WORK  DISABILITY  CHARTBOOK  RELEASED 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  released  a 
chartbook  summarizing  highlights  of  findings 
from  a  national  survey  of  the  adult  disabled 
population.  The  book  presents  an  overview  of 
economic,  medical,  and  social  consequences  of 
disability  for  workers  and  their  families. 

Entitled  Work  Disability  in  the  United  States,  the 
44-page  report  includes  19  charts  illustrating 
disability’s  impact  on  more  than  15  million 
Americans  limited  in  their  ability  to  work  be¬ 
cause  of  chronic  health  conditions  and  impair¬ 
ments.  Their  situation  is  compared  with  that  of 
the  nondisabled  by  such  variables  as  age,  race, 
marital  patterns,  education,  income,  use  of  med¬ 
ical  care,  and  employment. 

Published  by  SSA’s  Office  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  the  book  is  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402, 
for  $1.60,  GPO  Stock  Number  017-070-00302-8. 
Single  copies  for  official  use  may  be  requested 
from  the  ORS  Publications  Staff,  Room  1120, 
1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D. C.  20009,  telephone  (202)  673-5209.  (Robert 

E.  Robinson,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Department  Of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  telephone  (202) 
673-5576.) 


CONTINUOUS  WORK  HISTORY  SAMPLE 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  released  a 
21-page  report  entitled  Sampling  Variability  in 
the  1 -Percent  Continuous  Work  History  Sample. 

rhe  1-percent  Continuous  Work  History 
Sample  (CWHS)  is  comprised  of  selected  social 
security  numbers  (SSN’s).  The  report  describes 
the  selection  of  data  for  the  sample,  the  issuance 
procedure  of  SSN’s,  the  sampling  frame,  sample 
design,  sampling  variability,  and  design  effects. 
Also  presented  are  13  tables  of  sampling  varia¬ 
bility.  These  tables  provide  a  general  order  of 
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magnitude  for  similar  estimates  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  flies  constituting  the  CWHS. 

Single  copies  of  Sampling  Variability  in  the 
1-Percent  Continuous  Work  History  Sample  (HEW 
Publication  No.  (SSA)  77-11904  are  available 
from  the  Publications  Staff,  Office  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Room  1120,  Universal  North  Building,  1875 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009,  telephone  (202)  673-5209).  (Robert  E. 
Robinson,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  Of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  telephone  (202)  673-5576). 


MONEY  INCOME  AND  POVERTY  STATUS  IN  1976 
OF  FAMILIES  AND  PERSONS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  released 
an  advance  report  entitled  “Money  Income  and 
Poverty  Status  of  t'amilies  and  Persons  in  the 
United  States:  1976.”  This  report  includes  data 
on  family  money  income  distributions,  on  dis¬ 
tributions  for  males  and  females  based  on  the 
amount  of  their  own  income,  and  on  the  popu¬ 
lation  below  the  poverty  level,  cross-classified  by 
various  demographic,  social,  and  economic 
characteristics. 

The  income  estimates  compiled  from  the 
March  1977  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS) 
were  obtained  from  an  expanded  sample  of 
households.  This  sample  consisted  of  65,500 
housing  units,  approximately  10,500  more  hous¬ 
ing  units  than  were  used  to  develop  income  es¬ 
timates  from  the  March  1976  CPS. 

The  report  focuses  on  changes  in  median 
family  income  and  on  changes  in  the  poverty 
population  between  1975  and  1976.  This  report 
indicates  that  the  median  family  income  in  1976 
was  $14,960,  about  9%  above  the  1975  median. 
After  adjusting  for  the  6%  increase  in  prices  be¬ 
tween  1975  and  1976,  the  1976  median  in  terms 
of  constant  dollars  increased  by  $450  or  about 
3%.  The  number  of  persons  below  the  poverty 
level  decreased  by  about  900,000  or  3.5%  from 
the  1975  figure.  There  were  about  25.0  million 
persons  below'  the  poverty  level  in  1976  com¬ 
prising  almost  12%  of  the  U.S.  population.  The 
poverty  threshold  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four 
in  1976  was  $5,815. 

The  increase  in  real  median  family  income  be¬ 
tween  1975  and  1976  reflected  the  recovery  of 
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the  economy  from  the  recent  recession  and  the 
abatement  of  high-level  inflation.  The  improved 
position  of  the  economy  is  indicated  by  a  6%  in¬ 
crease  in  the  real  Gross  National  Product  be¬ 
tween  1975  and  1976.  During  the  same  period, 
the  average  annual  unemployment  rate  for  the 
Nation  decreased  from  8.5%  in  1975  to  7.7%  in 
1976. 

More  detailed  income  and  poverty  data  for 
families  and  persons  will  appear  in  separate  re¬ 
ports  in  this  series  to  be  issued  later  this  year. 

Copies  of  this  report,  “Money  Income  and 
Poverty  Status  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the 
United  States:  1976  (Advance  Report),”  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  107  (31 
pages,  $.90)  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
(Gordon  W.  Green,  Jr.,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce,  telephone  (301) 
763-5061.) 

MARRIAGE  HISTORY  BY  CURRENT  FAMILY 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The  second  of  two  reports  on  the  marital  his¬ 
tory  of  adults  born  since  1900  was  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  under  the  title  “Mar¬ 
riage,  Divorce,  Widowhood,  and  Remarriage  by 
Family  Characteristics:  June  1975.”  The  earlier 
report  was  entitled  “Number,  Timing,  and  Du¬ 
ration  of  Marriages  and  Divorces  in  the  United 
States.” 

Among  the  subjects  covered  in  the  second  re¬ 
port  is  the  number  of  times  the  husband  and 
wife  have  been  married  in  relation  to  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  their  family  income.  Changes  since 
1960  in  various  marital  characteristics  of  per¬ 
sons  35  to  54  years  old  by  educational  level  are 
analyzed.  Special  projections  show  differences 
between  young  adults  in  five  educational  levels 
with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  persons  who 
may  eventually  end  their  first  marriage  in  di¬ 
vorce.  New  types  of  data  are  presented  on  the 
relation  between  age  at  divorce  after  first  mar¬ 
riage,  number  of  children  born  before  divorce, 
and  number  of  years  divorced  before  remar¬ 
riage  (and  similar  data  on  widowhood).  Two  of 
the  detailed  tables  throw  light  on  the  relation 
between  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  at  the 
time  of  divorce  and  the  age  of  the  mother  at  di¬ 
vorce,  the  number  of  children  the  woman  bore 
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before  divorce,  and  whether  the  mother  remar¬ 
ried  by  the  survey  date.  Several  tables  present 
data  on  the  living  arrangements  of  children 
under  18  years  of  age  by  characteristics  of  their 
parents  (whether  both  parents  present  and  mar¬ 
ried  only  once,  and  if  living  with  only  one  par¬ 
ent,  the  marital  status  of  that  parent). 

Copies  of  the  report,  “Marriage,  Divorce, 
Widowhood,  and  Remarriage  by  Family  Charac¬ 
teristics:  June  1975,”  Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-20,  No.  312  (39  pp.,  $1.05)  are  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402,  or  any  Department  of  Commerce  district 
office.  (Paul  C.  Click,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce,  telephone  (301) 
763-7030.) 


RECENT  NSF  REPORTS 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  recently 
released  four  Science  Resources  Studies  Highlights 
which  arc  briefly  described  below: 

“Aptitude  Test  Scores  of  Prospective 
Graduate  Students  in  Science  Remained  Essen¬ 
tially  the  Same  from  1970  to  1975”  (NSF  77- 
318)  summarizes  an  NSF-sponsored  study  ad¬ 
dressing  the  issue  of  whether  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  graduate  study. 

“Defense  and  Energy  Spur  Eederal  R&D 
Growth  From  FY  1974  to  FY  1978”  (NSF  77- 
320)  discusses  data  taken  from  the  forthcoming 
report.  An  Analysis  of  Federal  Ri^D  Funding  by 
Function,  Fiscal  Years  1969-1978.  Fifteen  func¬ 
tional  categories  were  chosen  to  make  visible  the 
chief  objective  reflected  by  R&D  programs  in 
the  1978  budget. 

“Federal  R&D  Funding  Shows  Strong  Recent 
Rise  But  Little  Real  Growth  in  FY  1978”  (NSF 
77-323)  contains  data  taken  from  Federal  Funds 


for  Research,  Development,  and  Other  Scientific  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Fiscal  Years  1976,  1977,  and  1978,  Vol¬ 
ume  XXVI,  to  be  published  later.  Data  reflect 
estimates  for  1977  and  requested  amounts  for 
1978  as  shown  in  the  President’s  budget  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Federal  R&D  obligations  are  shown  by 
agency,  character  of  work,  performer,  and  field 
of  science. 

“National  Sample  of  Scientists  and  Engineers: 
Changes  in  Employment,  1972-74  and  1974-76” 
(NSE  77-322)  reports  on  a  sample  of  50,000  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers  who  represented  the  indi¬ 
viduals  working  in  science  and  engineering  at 
the  time  of  the  1970  Census  of  Population.  This 
sample  (the  National  Sample)  was  surveyed  in 
1974  and  in  1976  with  the  intent  of  measuring 
changes  in  the  1970  science  and  engineering 
labor  force.  This  report  presents  selected  topics 
from  the  1976  survey:  utilization,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  quality/education,  primary  work  activity, 
type  of  employer,  and  field. 

Copies  of  these  four  Science  Resources  Studies 
Highlights  are  available  gratis  upon  request  from 
the  Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Eoundation,  1800  G  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20550. 

Volumes  of  Detailed  Statistical  Tables  have  been 
published  in  advance  of  the  final  analytical  re¬ 
port  for: 

Graduate  Science  Education:  Student  Support  and 
Postdoctoral,  Fall  1976  (NSE  77-319)  and 

Manpower  Resources  for  Scientific  Activities  at 
Universities  and  Colleges,  January  1977  (NSE  77- 
321). 

Copies  of  these  two  volumes  of  Detailed  Statis¬ 
tical  Tables  are  available  gratis  upon  request 
from  the  Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies, 
National  Science  Eoundation,  1800  G  Street, 
N.W.  20550.  (Charles  E.  Ealk,  Division  of 
Science  Resources  Studies,  National  Science 
Foundation,  telephone  (202)  634-4622.) 
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NEW  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


The  following  listing  gives  brief  descriptions 
of  a  selected  group  of  new  reporting  plans  and 
forms  approved  between  September  1  and  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1977  by  tbe  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
ports  Act.  The  description  refers  to  surveys  and 
data  collection  programs  which  are  just  being 
started  or  are  soon  to  be  started  so  results  are 
not  yet  available. 

This  section  on  new  reporting  plans  and 
forms  will  no  longer  appear  in  Statistical  Repor¬ 
ter.  Executive  Order  No.  12013,  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  9,  1977,  provided  that  the  responsibility 
for  tbe  clearance  of  forms  under  tbe  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942  remain  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  while  transferring 
certain  statistical  policy  functions  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  (See  October  issue  for 
further  details.)  The  list  below  completes  the 
period  prior  to  the  transfer  of  functions. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

Survey  of  Coordinated  Cooperative  Trucking  Ac¬ 
tivities  (singletime). — The  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  estimates  about  12,000  truckloads  of  co¬ 
operative  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  move 
between  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
annually.  Further  study  indicates  a  strong  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  movements  between  each  State.  It 
appears  that  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
providing  backhauls  and  Jointly  coordinating 
these  shipments  to  improve  service,  increase 
utilization  of  transportation  equipment,  and  re¬ 
duce  both  energy  requirements  and  costs.  FCS 
has  therefore  developed  a  study  to  determine 
how  many  of  the  12,000  loads  could  actually 
contribute  to  a  Joint  cooperative  transportation 


program  and  the  potential  savings  that  might  be 
available  to  cooperative  members  by  combining 
deliveries  and  shipping  in  their  own  trucks.  All 
known  cooperative  fruit  and  vegetable  proc¬ 
essors  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  who  have 
some  control  over  their  shipments  will  comprise 
the  sample.  (For  further  inforrnation:  Eldon 
Brooks,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  telephone  (202) 
447-8939.) 

Forest  Service 

An  Assessment  of  the  Use  and  Potential  of  Private 
Lands  for  Outdoor  Recreation  (singletime). — This 
nationwide  study  is  to  assess  current  and  poten¬ 
tial  uses  of  private  rural  lands  which  will  lead  to 
an  up-to-date  information  system  of  the  private 
sector  and  its  resources.  The  major  objectives 
are  to: 

1.  Measure  the  existing  nationwide  recreation 
resource  supply  of  the  private  sector  by  re¬ 
gion,  examine  availabilities  of  forest  and 
range  lands  for  general  public  recreational 
use  by  region  and  assess  existing  and  de¬ 
sired  recreation  supply  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

2.  Conduct  a  nationwide  survey  of  private 
land  owners  to  determine  sample  size  and 
respondent  selection  procedure  needed  for 
building  data  bases  describing  the  private 
sector. 

The  immediate  application  of  this  research 
will  be  to  develop  private  sector  recreation  sup¬ 
ply  data  (as  required  by  P.L.  93-378)  for  the 
1980  Renewable  Resources  Assessment  and  the 
1980  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan.  (For 
further  information:  H.  K.  Cordell,  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  tele¬ 
phone  (803)  656-3410.) 
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OTHER  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


Shown  below,  by  agency,  is  a  list  of  new  re¬ 
ports  approved  between  September  1  to 
October  3,  1977  excluding  those  described 
above.  Recpiests  for  copies  of  these  reports 
should  be  addressed  to  the  public  reports  clear¬ 
ance  officer  of  the  sponsoring  agency.  A  list  of 
agency  clearance  officers  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Marsha  Traynham,  Statistical  Policy 
Division,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.  20503. 

During  September  approximately  151  forms 
reached  their  expiration  dates  and  are  no 
longer  approved  for  use. 

DEPARTMF.NT  OF  AGRIC.UFTURF 

New  York  Agriculture  District  Survey 
Administrative  Review  Report — C^hild  Care  Food 
Program 

Minnesota  t'anoe  and  Kayak  Owners  Survey 
Point  of  Sales  Survey  (Pre-test) 

DFPAR  I  MFN  I  OF  COMMFRCF 

Survey  of  Manufacture~’s  Alternative  Energy 
Capabilities:  1977 

Annual  VVhttlesale  Trade:  1977  Value  Added,  Capital 
Expenditures,  Fixed  Assets 

1977  Service  Trade  Report — F'ixed  Assets,  C^apital  Ex¬ 
penditures,  Rental  Payments  and  Labor  (atst 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  Test 
Verification 

1977  Mail  List  Update  (Test) 

General  Revenue  Sharing  Survey — Indian  Tribes 
Ethylene  Oxide 

Evaluation  of  Industry  Needs  in  Exporting 
'Title  IX  Evaluation  Interview  Guides 
Environmental  Data  Service  Programs  Benefit — Cost 
Study  Questionnaire 

DEPAR  TMEN  T  OF  HEAL  TH,  EDUCA  TION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Vocational  Education  Data  System 
C.ttmmon  Catre  Data  Survey  for  School  Year  1977-78 
Financial  Status  and  Performance  Repttrts  for  Domestic 
Mining  and  Mineral  Fuel  Conservation  Fellowships 
Program 

Initial  Retpiest  for  Advance  Funds 
Blood  Sample  Identification  Card 

World  Health  Organization  Monitoring  of  Mental  Health 
Needs 

1978  Survey  t)f  Widows  Without  Benefits 
Survey  of  Disability  and  Work 

Group  Practice  Efficiency  Study  Questionnaires 
Interview  Guides  DeTelopmental  Assessment:  Survey  and 
Identification  of  Head  State  Practices  and  Needs 
Typttlogy  and  Service  Assessment  of  Runaway  Youth  Un¬ 
able  or  Unwilling  to  Return  Home 
Evaluation  of  the  Process  of  Mainstreaming  Handicapped 
Children  into  Head  Start 


DEPAR  TMEN  T  OF  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOMEN  T 

Inspection  and  Estimate,  Adjuster’s  Report,  Worksheet, 
Notice  of  Loss,  Proof  of  Loss,  Etc. 

Application  for  Flood  Insurance,  Renewal  Application, 
Change  Endorsement  and  Cancellations 
Application  for  Assistance  Under  'Title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950,  as  Amended 

DEPARTMEN  T  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Recreation  Use  Survey:  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range 

DEPAR  TMEN  T  OF  JUS  TICE 

1977  (’.ensus  of  Public  and  Private  Juvenile  Detention, 
Correctional  and  Shelter  Facilities 
National  Crime  Information  Center  Stolett  V^ehicle  Lo¬ 
cates  (Form  A);  Prosecution  of  Dyer  Act  Referrals 
(Form  B) 

National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  (Timinal  Jus¬ 
tice  Planning  Survey 

DEPAR  TMENT  OF  LABOR 

Impact  of  'Training  Survey 
Work  Injury  Report 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  Application  Form 
Certification  of  Continuing  Entitlement  to  Benefits 
Prehearing  Statement 
The  1977  Quality  of  Employment  Survey 
Separation  Questionnaire  for  Professional  Women 

DEPAR  TMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Survey  of  Federal  General  Revenue  Sharing  and  An¬ 
tirecession  Fiscal  Assistance  Expenditures 
Office  of  Industrial  Economics — Survey  of  Three  Indus¬ 
tries:  Professional,  Scientific  and  Controlling 
Instruments 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Questionnaire  to  Small  Utilities 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Economic  Impact  Analysis  Questionnaire:  June  23,  1976 
Oil  Spill — St.  Lawrence  River 
Acute  Respiratory  Disease  Questionnaire 

COMMUNI  TY  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Application  for  Recognition  of  a  CAA — Notice  to  Political 
Subdivision 

Application  for  Recognition  of  a  CAA — Local  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  ('ertification 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA  LION 

Women  Pre-Business  Workshop  T^aluation:  Women  in 
Business  Seminar  Evaluation 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AU  THORI  TY 

Downtown  Improvements  Survey,  Operation  'Townlift 
Wood  Heating  Demonstration  Experience  Record 
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U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
Importers’  Questionnaire  (CB  Radio  Transceivers) 
VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
Statement  of  Termination  of  Marital  Relationship 


U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Application  Form — Presidential  Management  Intern 
Program 

Allotments  Questionnaire 


PERSONNEL  NOTES 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics:  George  Akerlof,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Special  Studies  Section  as  a  Visit¬ 
ing  Professor  for  one  year.  Cynthia  Classman,  formerly  an 
economist  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  has 
Joined  the  Board’s  staff  as  an  economist  in  the  Financial 
Structure  Section.  Frederick  Yohn  has  joined  the  Board’s 
staff  as  an  economist  in  the  Capital  Markets  Section.  Paul 
Spindt  has  joined  the  Board’s  staff  as  an  economist  in  the 


Special  Studies  Section.  John  J.  Mingo,  formerly  an  As¬ 
sociate  Research  Division  Officer,  has  been  promoted  to 
Senior  Research  Division  Officer. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Robert  J.  Serfling,  Professor  of  Statistics  at  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee,  has  joined  the  Division  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Resources  Studies  for  one  year  to  serve  as  Statistical 
Advisor. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


December  1977 


Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  given  below.  These  are 
target  dates  that  will  be  met  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Occasionally  agencies  may  be  uble  to  release 
data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be  forced  by  unavoida¬ 
ble  compilation  problems  to  release  a  report  one  or 
more  days  later. 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each 


month  covering  release  dates  for  the  following 
month.  The  indicators  are  identified  by  the  title 
of  the  releases  in  which  they  are  included;  the 
source  agency;  the  release  identification 
number  where  applicable;  and  the  Business  Con¬ 
ditions  Digest  series  numbers  for  all  BCD  series 
included,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  in¬ 
formation  for  additional  series  can  be  found  in 
publications  of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 


(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency.) 


Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


December  1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6 

7 

7 

7 


Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories,  and  Orders, 


Census,  M3-1  (65)  . October 

Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release).  Census, 

C-30  (69) . October 


Money  Stock  Measures,  Federal  Reserve  Board  (FRB), 

H.6  (85,  102,  107,  108) . Week  Ending  November  23 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94)  . Week  Ending  November  30 

The  Employment  Situation  (Press  release).  Bureau 


of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  (1,  21,  37,  40-44,  91, 

340,  442,  444-448,  451-453) . November 

Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders, 

Census,  M4-A  . October 

Open  Market  Money  Rates  and  Bond  Prices, 

FRB,  G.13  . November 

Plant  and  Equipment  Expenditures,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  (BEA)  (61) . 3Q  ’77  and  1977 

Consumer  Credit,  FRB,  G.19  (66,  1 13) . October 


Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  November  30 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


December  8 
8 

8 

9 

9 

12 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

19 

19 

21 

21 


Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108) . . Week  Ending  November  30 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement 
of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  December  7 

Wholesale  Price  Index  (Press  release), 

BLS  (330-334) . November 

Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release). 

Census,  BW . October 

Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing 
Corporations,  Federal  Trade  Commission  . 3  Q  ’77 

Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  release). 

Census  (54)  . November 

Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72,  112) . Week  Ending  December  7 

Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108)  . Week  Ending  December  7 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  (93,  94)  . Week  Ending  December  14 

Industrial  Production  and  Related  Data,  FRB,  G.12.3 
(47,  73-76) . November 

Food  Assistance  Programs  Results,  Agriculture . October 

Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories  and  Sales, 

BEA,  (31,  56,  71) . October 

Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-Year  Mortgages, 

HUD  (118) . December  1 

Bank  Rates  on  Short-Term  Business  Loans, 

FRB,  E.2  (67) . November  1-15 

Personal  Income,  BEA  (223) . November 

Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  C-20 
(28,  29) . November 

Revised  Corporate  Profits  and  National 
Income,  BEA  . 3  Q  ’77 

Output,  Capacity,  and  Capacity  Utilization,  FRB, 

G.3  (82,  84) . November 

Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers 
Shipments  and  Orders  (Press  release).  Census  M3-1 
(6,  24,  25,  96,  548)  . November 

Summary  of  U.S.  International  Transactions 
(BEA)  . 3Q’77 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


December  21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

27 

28 
28 

29 

29 

30 
30 

30 

30 


Consumer  Price  Index  (Press  Release),  BLS 


(320-332) . November 

Real  Earnings  (Press  release),  BLS  (341) . November 


Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72,  112) . Week  Ending  December  14 

Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108)  . Week  Ending  December  14 

Factors  Affecting. Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement 
of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  December  21 


Average  Yields  of  Long-Term  Bonds,  Treasury 

Bulletin  (1 15,  1 16) . October 

Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census,  FT-900 
(602,  612) . November 

Work  Stoppages  (Press  release),  BLS  . November 


Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72,  1 12) . Week  Ending  December  21 

Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85, 

102,  107,  108)  . Week  Ending  December  21 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  December  28 

Agricultural  Prices,  Agriculture . Mid-December 

Composite  Indexes  of  Leading,  Coincident, 
and  Lagging  Indicators  (Press  release), 

BEA  . October-November 

Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing  (Press  release), 

BLS  (2,  3,  4)  . November 

Defense  Indicators,  BEA  (525)  . November 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
Price  85  cents  (single  copy).  Subscription  Price;  $9.70  domestic  postpaid;  $3.30  additional  foreign  mailing. 
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in  the  changing  world  of  income  maintenance  and  health  insurance 
there  s  nothing  like  knowing  and  knowing  that  you  know 


subscribe  to  the  Social  Security 

BULLETIN 

available  now  at  a  new,  lower  price 


U.S. 

Department 
of  Health 
Education 
and  Welfare 

Social  Security 
Administration 


$14.  $17.^0 

a  year  in  U.S.  A.  in  all  other  countries 
(formerly  $18.55)  (formerly  $23.20) 


Through  articles  and  short  features  prepared  by 
experts  in  their  fields,  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  each  month  assesses  changes  in 
social-insurance  and  income-maintenance 
programs  and  their  impact  on  individuals  and 
the  economy.  Many  studies  focus  directly  on 
the  old-age,  survivors,  disability,  and  health 
insurance  program  and  cover,  for  example, 
such  subjects  as  women's  and  younger ' 
workers'  future  retirement  benefits  and 
Medicare's  effect  on  the  aged  and  disabled 
populations.  Also  measured  is  the  economic 
situation  of  the  low-income  population  and 
the  impact  of  supplemental  security  income 
benefits.  Other  articles  document  new 
developments  in  private  insurance  and 
employee  benefits;  foreign  social  security 


systems,  and  programs  such  as  railroad 
retirement,  workers'  compensation,  and 
unemployment  insurance.  Year  by  year 
changes  in  national  expenditures  for  health 
and  social  welfare  are  reported.  A  special 
section  in  each  Bulletin  issue  is  devoted  to 
current  operating  statistics  from  social 
security  and  related  programs.  In  addition  to 
the  12  monthly  magazines,  subscribers  also 
receive  the  Annual  Statistical  Supplement  \o 
the  Bulletin  featuring  an  extensive 
compilation  of  general  time-series  data  on 
social  security  and  the  economy  as  well  as 
interprogram  data,  program  definitions,  and 
historical  summaries  of  social  security 
legislation. 


Enclosed  find  $  (check,  money  order,  or  Superintendent  of  Documents 
coupons  only).  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  the  Social  Security  Bulletin. 
Subscription  price— SI4.00  a  year;  foreign  $17.50. 


To:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 
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AGENCY  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  NEWS  ITEMS 


Agriculture: 

Donald  W.  Barrowman 

Telephone 

447-6201 

Commerce: 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
John  Wearmouth  (distribution 

only) 

377-4233 

Office  of  Publications 
Alternate:  Tim  Coss 

377-4233 

Census: 

Harold  Nisselson 

763-2562 

Larry  Hartke  (news  items) 

763-7454 

BEA: 

Ago  Ambre 

523-0777 

Ann  Winkler  (personnel  notes)  523-0890 

Defense: 

Rose  Glubin,  OSD  Comptroller  0X7-0476 

HEW: 

Wray  Smith,  Office  of  Sec 

472-3113 

PHS: 

Gooloo  Wunderlich,  OAS 

for  Health 

443-2660 

Louise  Kirby,  NCHS 
(news  items) 

443-1202 

Evelyn  W.  Gordon, 

Food  and  Drug 

443-4190 

NCES; 

0.  Jean  Brandes 

472-5026 

SSA: 

John  J.  Carroll,  Asst  Comsnr 

for  Research  &  Statistics 
(news  items) 

673-5602 

Robert  Robinson,  ORS 
(distribution) 

673-5576 

■HUD: 

Robert  E.  Ryan 

755-5190 

■aSI: 

Susana  Moncayo 

381-8285 

■interior: 

William  L.  Kendig  (distribution)  343-2195 

Office  of  Management 


Consulting 

Arthur  Berger,  Bureau  of  Mines 

(news  items)  634-4770 

Labor:  Joan  Hall  (distribution  only)  961-2001 

Office  of  the  Secretary 


Telephone 

Labor 


BLS: 

Henry  Lowenstern 

Constance  McEwen 

523-1327 

(news  items) 

523-1660 

ETA: 

Howard  Rosen,  Office  of 

Manpower  Research 

376-7335 

Bernard  Rein 

376-7356 

Robert  Yerger,  Office  of  Research 

and  Development 

376-6456 

Transportation: 

Doris  Groff  Velona 

426-4138 

FHA: 

Thomas  Hyland,  Public  Affairs 

(news  items) 

426-0662 

FAA: 

Patricia  Beardsley 

462-3323 

Treasury: 

Ed  Hartman,  Printing  Procure¬ 

ment  (distribution  only) 

566-5381 

John  Garmat  (news  items) 

566-2825 

IRS: 

Robert  Wilson  (news  items) 

376-0211 

FEA: 

Pamela  H.  Kacser 

961-7686 

Fed  Reserve: 

Robert  M.  Fisher,  R  &  S 

452-2871 

NASA: 

W.  A.  Greene 

755-8439 

NSF: 

Charles  E.  Falk,  Div,  of  Science 

Resources  Studies 

634-4634 

Mary  M.  Boyden 

634-4622 

U.S.  Civil  Serv. 

Comm. 

Philip  Schneider 

632-6808 

USPS: 

James  R.  Duffett,  Special 

Stat.  Projects  Division 

245-4182 

VA: 

Howard  J.  Sharon,  Director  of 
Reports  and  Statistics 

Service 

DU9-2423 

SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM 

ENTER  MY  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  STATISTICAL  REPORTER  (SRE)  @  $9.70.  Add  $3.30  for  foreign  mailing.  No  additional  postage  is 
required  for  mailing  within  the  United  States,  its  possessions,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  all  Central  and  South  American  Countries  ex¬ 
cept  Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  French  Guiana,  Guyana,  and  Surinam.  For  shipment  to  all  other  foreign  countries  include 
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